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STORIES BY AN ARCH^OLOGIST 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 




INTRODUCTION. 

HEN archaeological pursuits and their 
votaries are spoken. of among the un- 
f initiated, the idea generally suggested 
is tfalit of a small number of well meaning gentle- 
men, invariably advanced in years, if not in science 
respectable individuals who make it their business to 
collect small pieces of old iron, which they agree 
among themselves to term Jlbul^e, or armillcBy or pu- 
giones : and that they occasionally vary their labours 
of research by giving amusing prices for similarly 
small fragments of broken crockery, which they 
proceed to label and describe as interesting portions 
of lachrymatories, or lucemtB, or amphorcBy or am- 
puHce; or tesserce horn, some unusual kind of mosaic : 
• and that concerning such matters, these respectable 
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2 INTEODUCTION. 

old gentlemen compose " papers," which they after- 
wards read at certain meetings of " societies," or asso- 
ciations, or institutes; at which they applaud each 
other for their respective ingenuity, or " erudition." 

Such is the popularly conceived opinion of archae- 
ology and archaeologists. The genus " archaeologist" 
is, moreover, considered in the light of a subdivision 
of the human race, the peculiarities of which consist 
in being dull, dry, uninteresting drags upon public 
attention ; and, more especially, as knowing no youth ; 
their existence being confined to a mediaeval state, 
» like the most favourite epoch of their studies, only far 
less interesting ; it being generally admitted, as some 
poet or philosopher has observed, that " of all the 
barbarous middle ages, none are half so barbarous as 
the middle age of man." 

But let me inform that wide section of the public, 
which has hastily come to these conclusions, and 
especially the most interesting part of that section, 
namely, the "young lady" portion, that there are 
young archaeologists as well as old; and that even 
"military young gentlemen" are not unfrequently 
brought within the magic circle of archaeology, and 
that "papers" at "institutes" have been positively 
lisped from beneath as faultless and magnificent a 
pair of moustachios as ever graced a parade, or did 
their resistless execution in a ball-room. 

Yes, there are young archaeologists as well as old. 
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There are young and enthnaastic hearts, that have 
sought with as much energy and e&thusiaan to lift 
the veil of the past, as others to tear aside the curtain 
of the future. And the Teil of the past has heen so 
lifled ; and the strange and singukrly attractive pic- 
tures which have been thus obtained by the aid of 
the archasol(^ist, have proved themselves full of 
striking and unexpected effects ; and fiUed with a life 
as vigorous and various in its aspects as that which 
animates the present ; but possesdng a new and rivet- 
ting interest, as being presented in forms full of quaint 
and original features, which impart a picturesque and 
striking character to such fitful glimpses of the romance 
of life in other ages as are thus revealed. 

Such results are among the rewards of the 
triumphant antiquary. The pursuit too, of archae- 
ological lore, in the library, among black letter folios, 
or among richly illuminated leaves of vellum, which 
the scribe, and not the printing press, has bequeathed 
to us; or, among crumbling ruins, or galleries of 
art ; or quaint old cities in foreign lands, where new 
fashions have not obliterated the seal and character 
of another age, and of other codes of life and man- 
ners ; not only leads the student into by-paths of 
literature, of art, and history, full of a curious and 
peculiar charm, but also brings him in juxta-position 
with men and things of the present under new aspects, 
often full of sentiment, and even deeper interests. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

The path of archaeology, in these and other chan- 
nels, inevitably brings its ardent votary in contact 
with such a host of the less common characteristics of 
the present age, in men, in customs, and in episodes 
of life, that few pursuits could yield a richer harvest to 
the lover of true romance, in a hundred unusual and 
living forms, than that of the energetic archaeologist 

It is the temptation offered by that romance, both 
of the present and the past, which is continually 
associated with archaeology, that leads most of its 
younger votaries in search of its fascinations, of 
which a noble harvest is seldom denied to the earnest 
reaper ; a rich hoard to the persevering digger. 

The nature of the results depends very much upon 
the special branch of the subject that fashion makes 
the momentary rage ; for archaeology is not too fusty 
a subject for the interference of the giddy Goddess ; 
and she drives her devoted archaeologists with a rein 
as changeful, yet imperious, as that which guides her 
*^ guardsmen," or her lady patronesses of Almack's ; 
hither or thither, according to the momentary 
promptings of her ever changing caprice. 

It is thus that the recent rage for the study of 
mediaeval art has, in some degree, withdrawn the 
traveller's interest from the once all-attractive shores 
of Italy, and the noble remains of that form of civi- 
lization which was the immediate parent of our own, 
to turn it towards the castles and cathedrals of the 
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North. It has diverted the glance of the antiquary 
from the Corinthian column, with its sculptured frieze 
and massively rich cornice, crumbling in beautiful ruin 
on the shores of the classic peninsula, to the traceried 
windows and dim-vaulted aisles of Teutonic cathe- 
drals ; or the dark armories of Khenish castles : to 
Sonmierardian collections of quaintly-carved reliqua- 
ries, or intricately embossed chalices, or damasquined 
jewels of barbaric splendour ; or to Gothic embroidery, 
in which intricacy, grotesqueness and beauty, form 
a strange, yet strongly attractive, combination. 

Yet, there are those who still feel that the con- 
scientious study of Roman antiquities is the firmest 
basis on which to erect the superstructure of a cor- 
rect knowledge of mediaeval art ; and to such, the 
tour of Italy is still their first archaeological aspira- 
tion. In Bome, in Florence, in Milan, in Naples, 
may always be observed a knot of enthusiastic travel- 
ling antiquarians, who, having found themselves 
once encompassed by the magic circle wrought about 
them by the associations of such places — more 
especially Rome and Naples — cannot tear themselves 
away. And, month after month, and year after 
year, they linger upon a scene teeming with so many 
fields of delightful and elevating research, unable to 
escape from the spell of the past which has bound 
them to the spot. 

Influenced by such feelings there was at Naples, 
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some year or two ago, a knot of men assembled^ 
firmly rooted for a time to that region, so rich in the 
daintiest archaeological food. They had met each 
other so frequently among the matchless treasures of 
the Museo Borbonico, or in the excavations at Cumas, 
or in the disinterred streets and chambers of Pompeii 
or Herculanemn, that an intimacy rapidly grew up 
among them, which was fostered and developed by 
the congeniality of thought and habit induced by the 
various archaeological investigations which then occu- 
pied them — though but for a passing season : for their 
more serious and permanent avocations were very 
various, though all were lingering at Naples, month 
after month, fascinated by its archaeological associa- 
tions, which are so exquisitely combined with the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

As I have said, the congeniality of their present 
pursuits bound them together by a very pleasant 
bond, which none were impatient to sever. They 
had, in fact, formed among themselves a miniature 
Archaeological Institute, the forms of which con- 
sisted in a monthly meeting at each other's apart- 
ments ; at which meetings each member was bound to 
produce specimens of his researches and "finds" 
during the month. And after the discussion upon 
the various points of interest suggested by the objects 
exhibited, refreshments were to be furnished by the 
host of the evening, according to his taste; after 
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which^ a member was to relate some anecdote^ or 
story, either suggested by the events of the evening, or 
by his associated reminiscences. The entertainers for 
the evening, each in turn, officiated as secretary, re- 
taining office till the ensuing meeting; and so the 
" business " of the society was carried on, and its 
^* transactions" duly recorded. 

The members consisted of, first, an enthusiastic 
general antiquarian, who was generally denominated 
" the archaeologist," but who was simply a wealthy 
English merchant, loitering pleasantly over his 
** grand tour;" and who was considered the founder 
of the society : secondly, of an English botanist 
studying the flora of the south of Europe ; but who, 
like the others, had been bitten by the mania of 
antiquities during his Italian travels : thirdly, of a 
young Spanish poet ; whose love of ancient art formed 
part of his general culte of the beautiftd. There was 
also a French savanty a surgeon, whose enthusiasm 
for the science which he had made his profession, lay 
more in what concerned its history than its practice ; 
and his days were spent in the examination of the 
singular surgical instruments in use among the Ko- 
mans, which have been so curiously preserved in the 
disinterred chambers of the city of Pompeii. There 
was also a student of history, whose favourite subject 
was that great final irruption of northern barbarians 
by which the Koman empire was subverted, and the 
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modem kingdoms founded ; and there was an enthu- 
siastic numismatist, an Italian savant of wonderful 
acquirements ; and a young English painter, studying 
the art for love rather than profit ; who was seeking 
in the remains of antique art for the true key to the 
beautiful — ^that abstract beauty — ^which is beautiful 
in all time ; the key which was certainly discovered by 
the Ghreeks, and then lost, like the wand of Prospero, 
in the depths of the ocean, or of barbarism. And 
there was a semi-insane bibliophilist^-one of their most 
delightful members — ^whose paradise was among the 
dusty folios of La Cava ; and whose rhapsodies about 
old books, and rare codices^ and inestimable papyri, 
formed one of the great charms of their montMy 
meetings; and he possessed, withal, the art of *^ nar- 
rating," an art he was very fond of exercising, and 
which made him very popular as one of their monthly 
storytellers. Then there were the biographer, as he was 
termed, and the musical antiquary, and some other less 
distinguished members, whom it is not needM to name. 
The records and transactions above alluded to, 
contained minutes of the most salient points of the 
discussions of each meeting ; to which was appended, 
when the subject was deemed of sufficient interest, 
the anecdote or story with which the meeting termi- 
nated ; and which, according to a rule of the society, 
was furnished by the narrator in writing, to the 
Secretary, pro tern., on the following morning. 
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That little association long found itself held 
together by such very pleasant bonds that its dis- 
ruption was long talked of as imminent before any 
signs of separation could be perceived ; and, at the 
close of each meeting, the next was always looked 
forward to with a pleasing impatience. On several 
occasions a meeting had been fixed upon as positively 
the last ; but when it came, a member always rose and 
proposed "one more" — "only one more" — and the 
proposition, each time, met with a ready seconder ; 
and the " motion" of the " honourable member" 
would be carried amidst great hilarity ; to say 
nothing of a strong under-current of a much warmer 
feeling. 

When, at last, the day of breaking up did come, and 
could not be put off; and the "transactions" were 
examined for the last time; and the last secretary 
resigned his insignia of office ; and that, too, without 
the appointment of a successor; there was a general de- 
pression ; and notwithstanding a previous determina- 
tion that the last meeting should be a merry one, that 
resolution could not be carried out ; for all felt that 
some of the happiest months of their lives were 
passed and gone ; and that the spell, by the charm of 
which those months had been made so pleasant, was 
broken beyond the power of any circumstances to 
renew. 

The transactions, and their appended narratives. 
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remained in the hands of the nominal author of this 
volmne, as the " last secretary ;" and, with the 
consent of all the members concerned, he has deter- 
mined to publish them/ selecting however, only such 
portions of the transactions as he deemed necessary 
to the suitable introduction and illustration of the 
" Monthly Stories ;" and adding, at the same time, 
such reminiscences of his own, in connexion with those 
archaeological evenings and those well-remembered 
stories, as he feels will not be unpleasing to his former 
coUaborateurs in the fields of their mutual and con- 
genial labour of love : and he trusts that those super- 
added reminiscences may tend to recal to those who 
shared them, pleasant thoughts, perhaps half-forgot- 
ten, of the scenes and associations of Naples, and the 
beautiM bay, and the blue islands, and the buried 
cities ; the recollection of which, will ever embody to 
that knot of friends, now so widely dispersed, very 
pleasing pictures of a past which seemed, as it 
proved, too pleasant to endure. Nevertheless, their 
*^ last secretary" and " editor" wishes, nay, trust- 
ingly hopes, that to each and all, albeit in separate 
careers and opposite paths, the fiiture may prove as 
bright and pleasant as the cherished memory of that 
delightful portion of the past. 





CHAPTER L 

THE BIBLIOPHILISrS STORY. 

N the formation of the miniature Society 
of Travelling Archaeologists, at Naples, 
special evenings had been fixed upon for 
the monthly meetings, and it was decided that the 
first should take place in the rooms of the Bibliophilist, 
who had secured the upper part of a house belonging 
to a dealer in old books, in a street near the Museo 
Borbonico. 

The day had arrived ; one of those lovely spring 
days of the South, when the light, tepid breeze 
seems, as the poetic Greeks portrayed it, the very 
breath of Zephyr ; breathing over the budding flowers, 
that expand their lovely petals beneath its warm and 
vivifying influence. 

That soft low wind stole gently through the streets 
aiid open places of Naples, laden with delicate odours 
from the low Campanian hills, already covered with 
Anemone and Cyclamen ; or across the blue waters of 
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the bay, fresh and sweet, as from the kisses of sea- 
nymphs and floating naiads, whose lips rose gently, 
(making the tiny wavelets,) to greet the passage of 
the caressing breeze. The sun was fast sinking ; and 
long, soft, gray shadows checkered the white pave- 
ments; and idle crowds began to fill the streets to 
enjoy the coolness and beauty of the hour of ap- 
proaching twilight ; that pausing point between the 
day and night, which, in all seasons, but especially in 
sununer, is invested with so many charms ; and which 
exercises a strange sootMng influence on all whose 
senses are not closed against the sweet aspects of 
nature. 

" Who has not felt the softness of that hour 
Melt on the heart, like dew along the flower?** 



The members of the associated antiquaries began, 
from various points, to make their way towards the 
apartments of the bibliophilist. The Archaeologist 
left his abode on the beautiful Chiaga ; and, instead 
of passing through the narrow streets, the shortest 
way, strolled round by Santa Lucia, and watched the 
lazy lazzaroni waking to noise and vociferation, as 
•the sweet coolness of the evening stole on ; and he paid 
his tribute of observation to the makers of maccaroni, 
who were preparing, in vast cauldrons, in the open 
street, an enormous supply of that bread of the Neapo- 
litans, for the cena of the populace ; each culinary 
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manufacturer, shouting with stentorian voice the 
praises of his peculiar method of preparation ; and the 
lowness of his price, per rottolo ; about two pounds 
weight ; two or three of which rottoli form an average 
Neapolitan supper. And he passed on through thenoisy 
crowd, and across the Piazza del Castel Vecchio, 
strolling leisurely on his way to the more quiet part 
of the city where the meeting was to be held. Then 
there was the Botanist, arriving from Caserta, in one 
of the rattling high-wheeled carritelle, the *^cab" of 
the Neapolitans. He had been to pay his botanical 
devoirs to the beautiftd grounds of that truly regal 
retreat, where the Camellias grow in the open air 
to a size exceeding that which the common laurel 
attains in our climate; producing in vast profusion 
their magnificent wax-like blossoms, of delieate rose- 
colour, or deep rich crimson, or snowy-white; and 
forming a scene of floral magnificence, which had 
thoroughly awakened the enthusiasm of the Botanist 
in favour of the flora of the south of Europe; of 
which he now considered the Japanese Camellia as a 
naturalized denizen. And there was the young 
Painter, hurrying in by the Portici road, from the 
excavations of Pompeii ; accompanied by the archae- 
ological surgeon ; both influenced by the hour and the 
delicious climate ; as might be seen by the luxurious 
ease with which, leaning back in their double caritellay 
they inhaled the balmy air ; though it was never men- 
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tioned in their discourse ; which turned exclusively 
on intricate archaeological speculations respecting 
the precise age of some decorative paintings which 
embellished the walls of a surgeon's shop, which had 
been just disinterred, in a part of the buried city not 
before entered upon by modem explorers. 

The numismatist, and some other members, were 
tearing themselves away from a tray of old coins 
that stood at a shop-door in the Toledo ; and over 
which they had lingered far too long, and were now 
hurrying forward to keep their appointment on that 
evening. And so, from various quarters, the mem- 
bers were gathering; pretty pimctually; all laden 
with some interesting contribution for that first 
evening. 

Each member was, in fact, anxious to inaugurate 
the establishment of the society with effect; and 
some very remarkable specimens of art of various 
epochs were soon placed upon the table. The young 
artist produced a small painting in encaustic, on 
marble, apparently of Greek art of the very highest 
period; which at once secured the attention of the 
assembled critics ; but its genuineness being slightly 
doubted, in consequence of several very clever 
imitations of that class of art having been recently 
palmed upon foreigners by Neapolitan dealers, it 
lost some of the importance to which it would have, 
otherwise, been entitled. There was a magnificent 
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Byzantine Dqytych, oontribnted by ''the archsBolo- 
^st," aloi^ with some corioiid metad work of &e 
same schocd of art; and there was a whole series 
of ancient sorgical instruments introdaced by the 
learned Sorgeon^ with a short exphinatoiy lecture; 
in which it was proTed that several of them had 
actoally forestalled, by peifai^ twenty centuries, the 
supposed new inventions of our own times. There 
was a magnificent disfday of Grreek Autonomous 
coins of the grandest epoch; just as the stiffiiess of 
ardiaic art gave way to the breadth and freedom of 
a Phidias, and other great innovators ; but before the 
introduction of that profrise and elaborate detail 
which, at a later period, weakened the unity of idea, 
and that severe simplicity, which constitute really 
high art. And there were fictile vases, beautifully 
illustrating several epochs in ancient Ceramic art; 
and a number of other objects ; the most interest- 
ing of which were contributed by the amphytrion 
of the evening, the bibliophilist, consisting of seve- ^ 
ral fragments of carbonized papyrus from Hercula- 
neum ; on which he concisely exhibited the method 
of unrolling and deciphering pursued with such 
untiring perseverance by the Cardinal IVIaL To 
these he added a small fragment of one of the lost 
books of Livy, on papyrus; which he had de- 
tected serving as the inner lining of a cover to a folio 
Psalter of the tenth century, in the monastery of 
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La Cava ; but which lost much of its interest from 
being a portion of one of the passages quoted by 
Priscian; and so formed no real addition to the 
fragiAented wreck of the works of the great annalist 
which has come down to us. He exhibited, like- 
wise, two gorgeous missals of the most delicate 
Italian art of the fifteenth century ; in which every 
leaf was illuminated with a profusion of pictorial 
labour, truly astonishing. It seemed as though the en- 
tire artistic energies of a long life had been distilled 
into every page ; and that whole generations of illumi- 
nators must have expended their lives upon the work 
to carry the gorgeous volume to completion. And 
then came the general talk; and the comparisons; and 
the accounts of still finer things that each member 
had, of course, seen elsewhere ; and endless specula- 
tions as to the date and character of the various 
objects exhibited. Then came intricate and fascinating 
details, smacking of deep research and genuine erudi- 
tion and thorough knowledge, which were mooted, 
and exchanged, and combated, with a zest and energetic 
interest that makes such meetings no unreal shams, 
but real tournaments of intellect and knowledge ; in 
which the unskilful rider is safe to be unhorsed by 
some good lance borne right at the heart of the sub- 
ject with an unerring aim of true science. But all 
the combatants on that occasion were well up to 
their respective branches of archaeology; and the 
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siiigle combats were^ therefore^ pleasant trials of 
strength; without any ngly falls. And the general 
mile of discussion that followed^ formed an exhila- 
rating and delightful prelude to the productidli of 
the refireshments, which our bibliophilist, a French- 
man^ in &ct a Parisiany had provided with singular 
taste and hospitable profusion. 

And then the conversation wandered far from the 
boundaries of archaeology to things of the present. 
And reminiscences of repasts at the " Trois FrSres," 
or at Vefours, or at the *' Quadrant Bleu ; " and petit 
saupersy »t the CafS de Paris, or Tortoni's, were 
positively spoken of with the zest of luxurious 
epicures, by the men who had just been expounding 
the deeply hidden secrets of carbonized papyri, or 
discussing the relative ages and sestiietic princi- 
ples of different styles of archaic art The effects 
of tiie littie banquet having, however, somewhat sub- 
sided, *^tiie archaeologist" rose, and begged to 'call to 
tiie attention of the members of the new society 
then assembled, that some member was bound, by 
tiie rules, to relate a story, or anecdote, or remi- 
niscence ; as the concluding feature of tiie evening. 
A pause followed upon this proposition, which tiireat- 
ened to become rather embarrassing ; as one or two 
members began to mutter sometiiing relative to short 
memories, want of practice in *^ public speaking," 
&c. &c. ; so tiiat all were much relieved by tiie ready 
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politeness of their host, who, rising to second the 
proposition of the archasologist, stated, that if no 
other gentleman was prepared with a story for their 
evening's entertainment, he himself would venture 
the narration of anecdote, or rather historiettey which 
had passed within his own knowledge; the remi- 
niscence of which had been revived by one of the 
objects exhibited that evening. The proposal being 
received with general applause, cigars were ignited, 
and chairs drawn round in convenient positions ; and 
pieces of hard biscuit were placed in juxta-position with 
petit verres of liqueur, in easily reachable situations ; 
and two magnificent antique Lucemas were lighted, 
which burned as brightiy, illuminating tiie delicate 
ornaments of their own graceful Grecian forms as 
brilliantiy as tiiey had done some two thousand years 
before, when perhaps Virgil was busy tracing with 
Calamus, or Stilus, tiie last lines of his immortal 
JEneid ; and the jolly Horace quaffing choice Faler- 
nian witii some stiU choicer friend, at his Sabine farm, 
crowned witii a wreath of philyra, formed of tiie inner 
bark of the Lime tree, and delicately woven by his 
favourite slave. These arrangements being completed, 
and very comfortable positions being secured by tiie 
audience, and the consequent bustiing and rustiing 
having subsided, the bibliophilist commenced his 
story; stating that its circiunstances had been vividly 
recalled to his recollection by the fragment of tiie 
annals of Livy which he had exhibited that evening. 
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THE LOST BOOKS OF LIVY. 

Yes, I shall entitle my historiette " The Lost Books 
of Livy," commenced the narrator, for on that sub- 
ject, or that idea, were founded the whole events of 
a life. My dear Mend Dubois D'Erville, whose 
talents might have rendered him remarkable in any 
walk of literature, allowed the whole of his faculties 
to be absorbed in hours, days, nights, years of re- 
search — ^upon one special point of literary interest ; 
which so filled every moment of his existence, that 
the vast pile of erudition which he had accumulated, 
has been allowed to lie waste ; and will soon evaporate 
and mingle with the past, from which it was with so 
much indefatigable labour reclaimed ; for the life of 
its accumulator, I fear, now totters towards its close. 

A name, the honourable record of which might 
have filled whole pages of a bibliographical dictionary, 
will not find feven a passing notice in the annals 
of the lesser literary celebrities. No, his name has 
never been baptized by the printing-press, not to the 
amount of a single line ; and, without that sponsor, 
a name is soon forgotten. Poor Dubois I — hosts of 
projected works, full of the deepest erudition, the 
most curious learning, long lay teeming in his brain ; 
but, absorbed by one engrossing pursuit, he has never 
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found time to commit even the introduction of any- 
one of them to paper. Even at school, like all boys 
of superior intellect, he had become early imbued with 
the charms of classical literature; but, above all, 
with the eventful story of Bome. The establishment 
of that compact nucleus of future empire, in the form 
of a small kingdom, that yet, in its infancy, lay like 
a young giant in its cradle, filled his youthful mind 
with admiration. And then the rise of the republic, 
and its determined founders ; and the last grand act of 
that republican drama, in the colossal convulsions of 
the Triumvirate ; and the denouement of that strife 
of Titans in the Vision of all previous forms of 
government in that of simple despotic empire, and that 
empire the domination of the world ; filled the young 
student with a kind of enthusiasm, the nature of 
which he could never precisely define. 

But it was through the pages of Livy, that he 
delighted to interpret to himself the vast pageant of 
that grand march to dominion ; triumph upon triumph, 
till the whole world owned Bome* for its great 
metropolis. There is throughout every page, every 
line of the great Boman annalist, an elevation, an 
elegance, a dignity, a consciousness as it were, of the 
grandeur of his subject, that no other historian has 
ever reached. No, cried the narrator, not the pic- 
turesque Thiers, nor the learned Michelet, nor the 
poetic Lamartine; nor even your boasted Macau- 
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lay^ contiiiued the speaker^ turning to the archaeolo- 
gist 

The inimitable Koman succeeds equally in mere 
recital, in description, in harangues, and in his reflec- 
tive passages. His style, though infinitely varied, 
is always equally sustained, equally high in tone ; 
simple to the utmost, when necessary, yet without 
the slightest tinge of colloquial vulgarity ; rich, even 
decorative in language, yet without affectation ; noble, 
without inflation ; full, without verbosity. Compact 
or difiuse, soft or energetic, according to the exi- 
gences of the subject ; and yet with all this charming 
variety, always infusing a pervading elegance that 
links and binds his most extended pictures together 
in one grand and homogeneous whole. 

These charms of the historian himself, superadded 
to the interest felt by the yoimg Dubois in the gran- 
deur of the subject, soon kindled within him a passion 
for his favourite Livy, which afterwards became the 
whole motive power of his future existence. 

He saw, with severe critics, the blemishes in the 
great narrator of the august story of Rome ; he saw 
that he had not expended laborious and curious re- 
search upon his subject ; that many high authorities 
had not been consulted ; that prodigies were related, 
as though their reality were undoubted'; that even 
in geography, Livy was frequently inaccurate. Yet, 
these appeared small -objections to the enthusiastic 
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Dubois. He felt that Livy had written, a^ a great 
artist sketches the colossal feature of a mighty pic- 
ture, deeming the grandeur of the general outline far 
more important than curious and minute detail. And 
that he treated his subject from the most popular 
point of view ; handling with respect all deeply-seated 
superstitions; venerating the august myths that in- 
fluenced the actions of the great founders of the state ; 
and weaving all the really well accredited records and 
traditions into a continuous narrative, matchless for 
the sustained power and dignity of its general treat- 
ment. 

That any feelings could be wasted in criticising 
tiiose portions of the great works that have come down 
to us, instead of being absorbed in deep regrets for the 
lost portion, Dubois could not conceive, except as 
the ravings of ignorance or insanity; particularly 
when he called to mind tiiat of the 140 "books," 
that carried the wonderful narrative from the founda- 
tion of the city to the beginning of the reign of 
Augustus, only thirty-five had reached us ; and that 
of tiiose, six were of comparatively recent recovery. 

Even while at the College d'Henri Quatre, he 
had read the history of the discovery of those last 
six books witii intense interest ; and felt convinced 
that the remainder, or a great portion of them, were 
Htill destined again to see the light, if but sufficient 
energy and perseverance were devoted to the search. 
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He sought eagerly for books treating of the history 
of the revival of classical learning, and of the manu- 
scripts in which the masterpieces of the Greek and 
Latin authors had been so miraculously preserved 
to our time, through ages of intellectual darkness 
and savage barbarism ; when only a few scattered 
copies, written by hand, lay scattered here and there, 
bearing the thoughts of those great thinkers of the 
past. And he deemed it wonderful that such frail 
barks, upon the vast waves of time, should ever have 
landed their precious freight upon the shores of modern 
civilization. 

And then he read of strange discoveries of long 
lost works in ** palimpsest" manuscripts ; of works that 
had been scraped out by monks in the dark ages, 
and some half mystic, half religious treatise, or inter- 
minable dissertation in monkish Latin, written over 
the obliterated treasures of classic literature ; and how 
by some erudite enthusiast the desecration had been 
discovered, and tiie lost work restored. 

He sought eagerly for every account of such 
events ; pored over tiie learned pages of Montfaucon ; 
or those crabbed volumes of the learned Benedictines, 
the Nouveau Traite de Diplomatie ; and the pages of 
the Journal des Savants ; and tiie transactions of tiie 
Academie des Inscriptions ; and tiie treatises of Mabil- 
lon and his fellow-labourers, in that branch of archae- 
ology which treats of the age and character of ancient 
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manuscripts^ and all that concerns their history ; and 
of the manuscript treasures contained in the great 
European libraries. And eventuallj, he felt a strong 
conviction that he should discover the long lost books 
of Livy in a palimpsest ; a conviction which took such 
strongly-rooted possession of his mind^ that on leav- 
ing college he gave up all the plans for his advance- 
ment devised by his friends^ and^ satisfied with a snudl 
patrimony which he inherited from a distant relation, 
at once devoted himself to his task ; and was soon 
forgotten by family, friends, and acquaintances. 

He spent whole years in travelling from one to 
another of the old seats of learning, in various parts 
of Europe ; hurrying from place to place, regardless of 
distance or fatigue, wherever he learnt the existence 
of libraries likely to contain a great or even a small 
number of ancient manuscripts. Year after year, many 
years of indefatigable travail and research were passed 
in the vain pursuit. And the first symptoms of age be- 
gan to creep on. Yes, a whole youth and manhood had 
been expended in the self-imposed labour ; and his 
courage began to fail ; when he heard of the wonderftd 
recovery of one of the finest works of Cicero, his 
^* republic," discovered in a palimpsest, nearly scraped 
out to make way for a commentary of St. Augustine 
on the Psalms of David. In the year 1828, traces 
of the obliterated manuscript, written in majestic 
Roman uncials, nearly a quarter of an inch high, and 
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as old as the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era, had been discerned by the experienced eye of 
the well-known Cardinal Mai ; faintly shadowed be- 
neath the dark black characters of the more recent 
manuscript. That great event in the history of mo- 
dem recovery of the treasures of ancient learning, 
gave Dubois new spirit; and he once more pursued, 
with ahnost the vigour of early youth and renewed 
hope, the darling object of his life ; the recovery of 
the lost books of Livy. 

Soon afterwards he met with an accoimt of the 
discovery of a noble palimpsest codex of the New 
Testament, mentioned by the English bibliophilist 
Casley ; which had been scraped out to make room 
for the works of Ephraim Syrus; and which he 
hastened to examine in the BibliothSque Nationale, at 
Paris, where it is preserved. Could he have heard 
of the discovery which took place only the other 
day, by another of your coimtrymen, said the nar- 
rator, turning to the archaeologist, of a consider- 
able portion of the poems of Homer, in a palimpsest 
covered with a Syriac version of the works of 
Severus of Antioch, his excitement would have 
been complete. 

He was seen once or twice during his visit to 
Paris to examine the palimpsest codex of the New 
Testament; but none learned from him any parti- 
culars of his life. It had been passed far from all his 
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family connexions and early friends ; among the old 
libraries of Italy ; and among the stores of manu- 
scripts in the convents of Mount Athos. And, as I 
afterwards knew, he had wandered into Asia as far 
as the convent of St. Mary Deipara ; situated in the 
valley of Ascetics, in the midst of the desert of 
Nitria; where an ancient collection of MSS. was 
preserved, which was said to have been originally 
obtained from the neighbourhood of Bagdad, by 
Moses Nisebis, about a.d. 931. In this wandering 
life, in search of an ever-escaping treasure — ^like the 
dreams of the gold-seeking alchymists — ^was the re- 
mainder of the middle portion of the life of Dubois 
worn away in wandering obscurity. None knew any^ 
thing concerning either that or the earlier period of his 
career; though some said that he had married early, 
and that circumstances of a romantic and touching 
nature were connected with that event in his pilgrimage 
of life ; and that his devoted wife had shared with him 
strange and almost incredible dangers, among the 
wild and half-savage tribes of the mountainous districts 
of Asia Minor, and Syria ; where he had sought out 
lonely and long-forgotten Christian convents ; where, 
a few monks, each year dwindling in numbers, still 
maintained themselves ; sometimes at war and some- 
times at peace with the surrounding scanty and half- 
savage population. 

It was said that Dubois and his devoted companion 
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in danger, had shared hunger, and thirst, and priva- 
tions of the most harrowing description in these vari- 
ous wanderings in search of remote convents; in 
each of which, successively, he had always felt a cer- 
tain inward conviction that he should at last be re- 
warded by the discovery of the object of his search. 
None ever knew the particulars of these passages in 
his strange career ; and what I have stated was only 
gathered from involuntary exclamations during the 
occasional fits of absence, which sometimes escaped 
him in tiie latter portion of his life. None ever learnt 
the epoch or manner of his supposed marriage ; nor of 
tiie loss of his devoted partner, which left him to fol- 
low out his pursuit in lonely widowhood. Neither did 
any know the precise reasons which determmed the 
wanderer at last to settie permanentiy in Paris. 

When I first knew him he had just returned, and 
was already sinking fast into old age ; in which he was 
comforted and cheered by tiie companionship of an 
only child, a girl of nineteen or twenty years of age ; 
of memorable beauty and great intelligence. But 
few noticed either of these qualities ; her simple man- 
ners and tender devotion to her father, whom she 
almost adored, being the salient traits of her character, 
and tiiose which alone attracted the attention of all 
who knew poor Dubois D'Erville at tiiat time. 

Much of the history of my poor firiend, after that 
period, I know of my own knowledge ; as I was fre- 
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quently with him ; but other portions I learnt from 
a young man who will play a part in the events I am 
about to narrate. 

The house in which Dubois possessed a suite of 
apartments at that time^ was situated in the old and 
solitary Bue Cassette^ in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 
It had been the hotel of a noble of the old Regime ; 
and before the Kevolution had been surrounded by 
extensive gardens^ like other great houses in that 
quarter. But a new proprietor had let off the hand- 
some gardens to a Parisian cowkeeper ; with the ex- 
ception of a small portion near the house, in which a 
few standard grenatiers and other shrubs stood along 
the edge of a broad paved walk, in front of some Limes; 
which were all that was left of the noble trees that 
were once the ornament of the place. 

A high wall and a great porU'-cocKere separated 
this small court or garden from the narrow, badly 
paved, and solitary street ; and just within the gate, 
a pavilion, once bf handsome architectural elevation, 
but now shabby for want of paint and care, served as 
the porter's lodge ; and there was a cord from the 
front room of this detached building, by means of 
which the porter's wife lifted the great latch of the 
door when a knock of the heavy rapper, which was 
seldom stirred from its repose, roused her to this duty. 

The house was let out to several sets of tenants ; 
but all quiet, orderly people ; most of them old em- 
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phyesy who had retired from active duty upon small 
pensions ; or small rentiers^ who in this quiet part of 
Paris sought such roomy apartments as in more at- 
tractive and fashionable parts of the gay city would 
have been far too expensive for their small incomes. 

In this house Dubois had a small suite of rooms 
au troisieme. They had been selected by his daughter, 
MarceUine, on account of the graceful branches of the 
old Limes which reached close to the windows on that 
side of the building ; and the shade of which was very 
pleasant in summer, when birds chirped gaily among 
the green sprays ; and in the winter too, for a robin 
would sometimes sing his fitful snatches of wild song 
among the naked or only snow-clad branches, as 
though in return for the crumbs which he never 
failed to find each morning on the window-sill of his 
pretty patroness. 

There was a little salon or sitting-room beyond the 
chamber of Marcelline ; and then came Dubois' study ; 
a good large apartment, in which he surrounded him- 
self with piles of old-written vellum, and dusty and 
worm-eaten MSS. of all descriptions. These, with 
other matters of a similar kind covered the floor in 
all directions ; except in a small semicircle near one 
of the windows, where an open space was preserved 
for a few chairs and a table. Beyond this apartment 
was Dubois' own room ; and a separate entrance from 
the landing-place led to a little kitchen, and a sleep- 
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ing-room for their old and only servant; who had 
formerly held the office of cuisiniere in Dubois' faniily 
during his boyhood ; and whom he had met with by 
accident on his return to Paris after his long absence. 
The old woman formed a kind of link between 
the present and the past, which seemed to be very 
pleasant to Dubois. For often, as she passed through 
his study on some domestic errand connected with 
the daily affairs of that little household, he would re- 
call to her remembrance some boyish prank or other 
that he had played off upon his mother's respectable 
cook ; and ask her if she recollected it, with a smile so 
full of pleasant bonhommiey that the old servant would 
smile too, though with a tinge of melancholy, as she 
nodded in acknowledgment of her perfect recollec- 
tion of the espiefflerie of her young master. But 
she would shake her head as she left the room ; mut- 
tering to herself: " Only think, that young Monsieur 
Armand, — so good, so kind, so gentle, should leave 
family, and friends, and — and everybody dear to him ; 
and pass a whole life, — ah I it's very mysterious I And 
I never see him again," she would add, shaking her 
head, " tiU nothing is left of the bright crisp curling 
hair that I used to pat with such fondness but a few 
scanty white locks, that hung about the temples of — 
of an old bent man — who returned at last — ^to find 
all his friends dead and gone I" — And then she would 
conclude with a deep sigh, and her favourite proverb. 
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** Uhomme propose et Dieu dispose;^ and pass on to 
her daily occupations ; which she performed with a 
scrupulous neatness that made all the arrangements 
of that little menage a pleasure to behold. 

Old Madeleine would sometimes question her 
young mistress^ as to the dark chasm in her master's 
existence^ of which she so ardently longed to know 
something positive ; if only that he had been loved ; 
that he had been happy ; but Marcelline knew that 
her father wished her to be silent; and so old Made- 
leine questioned in vain. 

Marcelline^ in fact^ knew little more than her 
faithful old attendant. She had a vague recollection 
of travelling ; of strange coimtries ; and of a form that 
once pressed her to its bosom during those journeys, 
and that had long disappeared. And she had a childish 
recollection of her father's tall and upright figure 
suddenly bending under the weight of some great 
sorrow ; from which it had never risen erect again. 
And then, as she grew older, she recollected their 
staying a long time in some Italian city, where there 
was a great library ; and her next distinct recollection 
was their subsequent residence in Kome ; where Du- 
bois remained several years, previous to his final 
return to Paris. 

He never explained to the knot of sincere friends, 
that his extraordinary learning and acquirements soon 
collected around him, when at last he became sta- 
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tionary in the city of his birth, the reasons which 
had induced him at last to settle permanently in 
Paris, after his life of trial and adventure. Some 
thought it was a natural instinct of age ; others that, 
since the newly awakened public curiosity in regard 
to old manuscripts and everything connected with 
archaeology, Paris had become a great central mart 
for the traders in antiquities ; where he was able with 
more effect than in other places, to indulge his still 
passionate search, with a hope of final success. While 
others conceived, that as his child Marcelline grew to 
womanhood, a fixed abode had become necessary in 
every way to her comfort ; and they knew that he 
was too devotedly attached to his daughter, to lead 
her willingly into the risks and perils which daily sur- 
rounded his former manner of existence. And this last 
seemed the most probable solution of the question. 

However this may be, Dubois had evidently no 
longer any thought of resimiing his roving life ; and 
in the little menage in the rue Cassette were now evi- 
dently centred all his hopes, and all his affections ; his 
hopes being still fixed on the object of his never-flag- 
ging pursuit, his affections, on his devoted and beauti- 
ful child ; the graceful and grateful Marcelline. 

I found out Dubois through the medium of an 
old bookseller in the Marais ; who, in answer to my 
inquiries after a certain manuscript, which I knew 
had been recently " in the market," told me that he 
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had sold it to Dubois ; saying, with a smile, " if 
it should not prove a ^palimpsest,' he will readily 
cede it to you for the price which he paid ; ' and giving 
me at the same time the address of the eccentric 
bibliomaniac. 

I saw Dubois. Our interview, from the similarity 
of our pursuits became mutually interesting ; and I 
procured the manuscript: it was not a palimpsest; 
and after that day I became a frequent visitor at the 
old hotel in the rue Cassette. 

Nothing could be more delightful than the affec- 
tionate congeniality of that father and daughter. 
Their favourite pursuits, though different, had a kind 
of affinity which rendered their quiet existence very 
pleasant. Marcelline had a natural taste for paint- 
ing ; and the opportimities which her father's mania 
had afforded her of examining the exquisite minia- 
tures and ornamental illuminations with which im- 
portant manuscripts from the fourth to the sixteenth 
century are frequently enriched, naturally gave to 
her taste, unbiassed as it was by other attractions, a 
tendency, first to admire, and then to conceive a kind 
of delightftd passion for the quaint beauties of me- 
diaeval art. 

Her first impulse, on the arrival of new manu- 
scripts, which was an event of almost daily occurrence; 
was to examine whether they contained any illumina- 
tions worthy of note ; and if so, to copy them with 

VOL. I. J> 
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the utmost care and accuracy. She had thus formed a 
very beautiful collection, which was rapidly inci'eas- 
ing ; and in which she began to feel an interest almost 
as enthusiastic as that of her father, in his long pro- 
tracted and still diligent search for a treasure, that, 
like the horizon to the traveller, always seemed 
visible, but was never attained. 

In the midst, however, of the charming and har- 
monious routine of that little menagey slight vexa- 
tions and contentions would sometimes arise; but, 
like the quarrels of lovers, as Ovid tells us, they 
seemed destined only to be the renewal of increased 
affection. Sometimes, for instance, a manuscript 
arrived containing exquisite illuminations ; but Du- 
bois, suspecting the manuscript to be a palimpsest, 
regarded them as so many abominations, covering 
and concealing some treasure of classic literature. 
And the mediaBval romance, with its matchless minia- 
tures and intricate borderings, sparkling with gild- 
ing, purple and crimson ; and its ornaments blending 
and intertwining with curious art, would soon disap- 
pear, along with the fine Gothic text, beneath the 
sponge and the acids, and the soap, of the indefatigable 
seeker of those lost books of Livy. 

These were sad trials to Marcelline. She would 
beg for a week's delay — a few days, just to copy the 
most beautiful of the illuminations ; but the enthusi- 
asm of Dubois could brook no delay. He had perceived. 
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or thought he had perceived, traces of writing of a 
former and much older date, beneath the glossy 
black text and glittering ornaments of the later work ; 
and the sponge trembled in his hand to begin the 
work of obliteration ; as a speculative miner might dig 
ruthlessly through waving fields of luxuriant com, all 
beautiful with parasitic flowers, seeking for some 
fancied vein of gold, or the hiding-place of some 
buried treasure. 

And Marcelline would turn away with a painful 
sense of what seemed a cruel desecration ; yet, she 
felt that the sacrifice was due to the cause in which 
her father had enlisted all his energies ; and in which 
she too felt a deep and fast-growing interest: but yet 
the ruthless obliteration of aU those quaint and deli- 
cately beautiful works of art, caused her a pang she 
could not suppress; and, in spite of herself,an unbidden 
tear would glisten in her eye ; and her father would 
perceive it. That single crystal drop would melt the 
whole marble of his resolution; and he would seize 
the book, and place it, with its silver clasps and velvet 
binding, in the hands of Marcelline, with, " There, 
there, a week, child — a whole week, my child ; and 
then bring it to me when you have quite, quite done 
with it." 

But then she would refuse it. " No, no, father," 
she would say, " no, no, my dear father, your object 
is far too important to be impeded by the whim of 
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a foolish girl." But lie would press it, and she would 
still refuse it; and as the combat of love went on, 
the father's eyes would fill with tears; and then 
Marcelline would give way, and take the proffered 
manuscript. And Dubois would assist her, with all 
the polite attentions of a young eleganty to arrange 
her desk and her pieces of new vellum, and phwje 
the volume in a good light : and not till he had seen 
her fairly at work at her charming task could he 
tear himself away; and then not without pressing 
her hand ; and nodding to her ; as though they were 
going to part for some long period. And she would 
nod too; and then they both nodded together; smiling 
at their own affectionate folly, with tears glistening in 
their eyes, which — ^said the narrator, who was a good 
Catholic — *^ sanctified, as with holy water, those 
smiles and tears of a holy love." 

And then Dubois would bustle away to his heaps 
of manuscript stores ; bound and unbound ; rolled or 
folded, that were piled on and around and imder his 
favourite work-table. And he would be quickly im- 
mersed in the intricacies of the old pursuit; and 
Marcelline would soon forget her tears in tracing her 
graceful reflex of the beautiful ornaments that filled 
the broad margins of the book before her. 

The even current of this happy life was plea- 
santly chequered by the visits of a third person; 
who had become known to Dubois and his daughter 
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through the medium of old Madeleine. Dubois had 
often questioned her, when she first came to live 
with them on their return to Paris, as to the fate of 
the parents, relatives, and friends, who had been the 
protectors of his boyhood; but the answer to each 
question was invariably " dead" — " dead" — " dead I" 
"And aunt Angelique, too?" he inquired one day, 
after many nearer and dearer names had been men- 
tioned, "aunt Angelique?" 

" Dead I" replied Madeleine, with another sigh. 

" And her favourite lapdog — ^that famous caniche 
that would not drink his cream without sugar ?" 

"Dead, tool" 

*^ And that good Monsieur Goumard? who used 
always to drop in on Sunday, just at dinner time ; 
quite by accident?" 

"Deadl" 

" And his son — ^that young gentleman who amused 
us all with his comic face, and his long string of 
calembourgs?" 

" Deadl" and Madeleine sighed again. 

All the old were dead : and all the young either 
dead, too, or scattered. The whole of the social 
nebula that formed the coterie of Dubois d'Erville 
PSre, forty years before, was dead or dispersed ; and 
the group found no longer a place on his chart of 
social constellations. 

" And uncle Debaye?" said Dubois on another 
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occasion^ thinking of one more of the old names ; 
" old imcle Debaye, who prophesied that I should be- 
come a member of the * Academie,' and one of the 
illustrious men of France — ah! he was a pleasant 
specimen of the vieux gar9on, et bon vivant — ^is he, 
too, dead?" 

" Dead ! too," replied Madeleine ; ** but he did not 
remain a vieux gargon et bon yivant all his life ; 
some two and twenty years ago he married ; and left 
off his old luxurious habits to keep his pretty young 
wife. Yes, he left off even his cigars and his snuff; 
to give her every little luxury in his power." 

" And is she living — ^the pretty young wife?" 

" No, no," replied old Madeleine, sighing again, 
" dead I too. Ah, me I all the ffood people seem to 
be called away first ; but there is the little Hyppolite 
still — a pretty child too — ^a very pretty child" — 

** Then I have still one relative remaining," inter- 
rupted Dubois, with a smile of int^est and satisfac- 
tion; *^but he is gone somewhere, I suppose; to 
Australia — ^to America — or Cayenne—- or" — 

" No, no, monsieur," interrupted Madeleine; **he 
is still in Paris and a fine young man he is grown ; 
and he remembers the old servant of his &ther's 
sister, too. Ay, many a piece of forty sous has he 
given me since he got the situation in that bureau 
out by the barrifire Du Trone; when I have met 
him on a Sunday ; as I often do : for he comes in his 
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leisure time to walk about the old neighbourhood; 
and in the gardens of the Luxembourg. Ah, he was 
very fortunate, poor orphan youth, to get that situa- 
tion! Two thousand francs of appointments, and 
apartments in the factory to live in besides;'' and, 
with this reflection, Madeleine bustled out of the 
room about her accustomed household business. 

And Dubois wtis pleased to find that one blood 
relative at least remained to him ; and he commis- 
sioned Madeleine to tell him some day that his 
father's brother-in-law, his uncl^ by marriage, would 
be glad to see him : and soon afterwards the young 
man came ; and both Dubois and Marcelline were well 
pleased with their new found relative. 

He was not a young man of powerful intellect ; 
or very brilliant conversation ; or much learning ; but 
he was young, good-looking, good-natured; with 
plenty of good common sense ; and, better than all, 
good spirits. And whenever he called, he seemed to 
bring into those apartments — somewhat oppressive, 
perhaps, from their associations being entirely bound 
up with the things, and works, and thoughts of another 
age — some rays of the living, moving present ; of the 
actual world ; of the people who were making history, 
while Dubois and Marcelline were only reading it ; 
reading that of the past too — and the past only. For, 
in their deep pre-occupation in their own cherished 
pursuits, they never saw even a daily journal, or any of 
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the lively periodical literature which so well paints the 
life of to-day. 

So that young Hyppolite Debaye, with his smooth 
brow, unshaded by the slightest cloud of thought ; and 
his free easy language, untinged with a single tech- 
nicality ; or with a single phrase smacking of libraries, 
or art galleries, or of any flavour of any kind of erudi- 
tion, seemed a bright sparkling stream of young care- 
less life : such as the bulk of the youth of every epoch 
must be; or the every-day work of the world could not 
be carried on. 

The simple character of Hyppolite de Debaye 
seemed mainly resulting from a kind of happy mental 
idleness ; he neither had the power nor the wish for 
much reflection ; his quick perceptive faculties afford- 
ing all the mental occupation that he seemed to re- 
quire. It would seem that he had no time for any- 
thing but to be gay. In his hours of leisure he would, 
however, walk his two or three miles to spend an 
hour with his newly-found uncle, and his niece, Mar- 
celline : for the gay do not always seek the gay. The 
charm of contrast is a natural instinct ; and it has been 
observed that the brightest lights always occur nearest 
the darkest shadows. Hyppolite would bring with 
him, not news of some rare and musty MS., or some 
disinterred inscription ; but an atmosphere of fresh 
out-door life ; redolent of moving air, and sunshine, 
and youth : qualities that, by sheer force of contrast. 
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possessed an irresistible charm even for Dubois him- 
self. 

He would listen willingly to the idle chat of his 
nephew ; concerning the last anecdote going the round 
of the papers ; or some little occurrence in which he 
had been a personal sharer ; or to an account of the 
comic aspect of some neighbour, whose eccentricities 
enlivened the hours that the young clerk passed at his 
desk ; or, to the idlest of the on dits of the hour. But 
all told with a certain appreciation of the comic ; with 
a certam good-natured smile and entrain ; and with 
a clear ringing voice, and bright sparkling eye, that 
gave to such nothings an indefinable charm. And so 
Hyppolite became a very welcome visitor; and, at 
last, if he did not appear on certain days when he was 
regularly expected, there was a shadow of disappoint- 
ment cast over the little menage in the rue Cassette. 

So things went on for some time ; Marcelline daily 
adding to her collection of exquisite facsimiles, and 
Dubois working bravely in the cause to which he had 
vowed his existence. And his labours, though not 
producing the result he so ardently desired, had not 
been altogether barren ; for on two occasions since his 
return to Paris, he had, in, a bundle of neglected pa- 
limpsest vellum, covered with old law transactions 
without interest, discovered works of great importance 
in a literary point of view ; the description of which 
would delay us too long. They, however, served to 
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maintain his zest in his pursuit ; and the sums which 
he had received for them from an enterprising pub- 
lisher^ furnished him the means for greatly extending 
his operations in the purchase of such manuscripts as 
he deemed likely to prove suitable for his purposes. 

He had abo, it was said, sold several codices, 
which he had brought from the East, for very large 
sums ; so that he found himself in a position to pur- 
chase, and even sacrifice if necessary, after due ex- 
amination, almost any manuscript that appeared in the 
market He had become, in fact, so well known, that 
almost every dealer took their new batches, procured 
from sales or by importation, to Dubois ; before oflfer- 
ing them elsewhere ; as he frequently paid a high 
price for an apparently valueless book, if he sus- 
pected it of being a palimpsest, when other collectors 
would have rated it at a very low value. 

The worst of this celebrity was, that it brought 
a number of very suspicious characters to the rue 
Cassette with books to sell, besides the regular dealers ; 
a circumstance which a good deal annoyed Dubois, 
on account of his daughter ; whom he sought to guard 
from even the slightest evil with more care than that 
with which a skilful and enthusiastic florist protects, 
even from the too ardent sunbeams, some exquisite ex- 
otic, that has bloomed for the first time in his garden. 

And Marcelline saw with increasing pleasure the 
visits of her cousin Hyppolite; yet almost dreaded the 
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pleasure she derived from them ; for, with the deli- 
cately sensitive perception of a young girl, she felt 
that, despite all her reasoning, despite the most skil- 
ful analysis of her feelings, she was compelled to 
suspect that the lively, trivial, laughing chat of Hyp- 
polite began to possess a charm for her, which the no- 
bler words of her father, always teeming with know- 
ledge and interest of very various kinds, seemed no 
longer to possess; at all events so strongly, so irre- 
sistibly as of old. All that curious lore with its end- 
less anecdotic details, once so full of such enthralling 
interest, she was almost shocked to suspect began to 
grow pale and unreal, by the side of those vapid no- 
things uttered by that fresh young voice, and mingled 
with that ringing laugh of youth ; yet, though she 
suspected, she would not believe, and the visits of 
Hyppolite became more frequent than ever. 

He found endless opportunities of making the 
rue Cassette the shortest cut to one or other of the 
distant quarters of Paris to which the business of his 
employers carried him, when, in fact, it was miles out 
of his way ; and then, he had soon perceived Mar- 
celline's love for the illuminated miniatures and orna- 
ments of old manuscripts ;, and frequently brought to 
her detached pieces, cut from the pages of illuminated 
volumes ; and finding that the little mystery which 
he had observed on the occasion of the first specimen 
he brought imparted to the object an additional inter- 
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est, he constantly refused to disclose the source from 
which he derived these little treasures. 

Marcelline would beg in vain; he would only 
reply by his merry ringing laugh ; and then Dubois 
would assail him with questions ; but all in vain : he 
would only laugh again, saying that some day soon 
he would bring them some more. And then Dubois 
would endeavour to pique his young &iend to some 
disclosure, by exclaiming against the barbarism of 
mutilating manuscripts in that manner; but Hyp- 
polite would only repeat his laugh, and, pointing to the 
piles of pages from which both ornaments and writing 
had been washed out by Dubois in his search for 
palimpsests, would accompany the action with such a 
comic look in token of a counter-conviction, that 
Dubois would laugh too. 

And then, father and daughter would listen to the 
gay rattle of their young visitor with as much enjoy- 
ment, as to the learned discourse of some erudite lec- 
turer on their own peculiar branches of scientific lore. 

One calm summer evening, Dubois had gone to 
the busy part of Paris on some matter of business ; 
and Marcelline sat at the window, about which, the 
piles of books had left, as it has been stated, a small 
semicircular space; busily employed in copying a 
nobl^ group of illuminated letters, from a gorgeous 
manuscript of the twelfth century which stood upon 
a desk before her. 
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The window was open ; and the air gently moved 
the leaves of crisp vellum, with their antique writing ; 
and their curious enrichments ; which were the work 
of the more pictorial caligrapher, who had been em- 
ployed to decorate with his beautiful art the work of 
the simple scribe. The massive silver clasps of the 
great folio hung back, glistening in the evening light ; 
and as the young artist looked up at her model, she felt 
strongly tempted to make a drawing of the whole of 
the noble volume, as it stood; instead of the mere 
illumination she was copying. 

It was a passing thought, however — one of those 
pleasant passing thoughts — that flit through the ar- 
tistic mind in a continuous pageant of fairy images. 
It is from such that the most glorious works of 
art have ever sprung. That thought was succeeded 
by others ; embodying many a cherished project to 
be realized some day ; and still she proceeded with 
her work ; the pencil answering mechanically to one 
set of thoughts^ while others were running wild in 
other regions of fancy ; but all within the realms of 
her favourite art. The green leaves of the Lime 
branches moved gently with the warm evening breeze; 
and ^fauvette was singing his vesper chaunt among 
their recesses. Marcellinc felt very happy; the 
hour, the employment she was engaged in, and the 
halo of her twenty young years, threw an atmos- 
phere of soft, pure, gentle pleasure around her. And 
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then she thought too of more homely things ; of the 
choice little supper which Madeleine was preparing to 
greet her father on his return ; and she tried to guess 
at what time he would arrive ; when her thoughts were 
interrupted by the ringing of the bell on the landing ; 
and Madeleine announced Monsieur Hyppolite. 

Marcelline felt a thrill^ an uncontrollable thrill, 
lift her heart with one great bound; and the illumi- 
nated letters, and the sweet breeze, and the fauvette, 
and the little supper too, were all forgotten. Yet it 
was but for a moment ; and Marcelline, with a strong 
effort, conquered her emotion; and received Hyppolite 
as usual ; perhaps rather more coolly ; for she was in- 
wardly shocked to perceive how his presence had 
possessed the power to obliterate instantly, if but for 
a moment, feelings and pleasures, and affections, she 
had always deemed so sacred, so unassailable, in their 
firm possession of her heart. He had brought two beau- 
tiftdly illuminated letters, that had evidently formed 
part of a very fine Italian manuscript; and which, 
being in an unusual style of art, attracted the atten- 
tion of Marcelline, and changed the ciurent of her 
thoughts ; and she reseated herself at her work ; and 
Hyppolite drew his chair near to hers, and as he 
watched the agile skill of her pencil, tracing the in- 
tricate interlacings of various and many coloured lines, 
and branches,he commenced as usual his budgetof light 
chat. But Marcelline did not respond so gaily as she 
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was accustomed to do; and he grew imwontedly silent ; 
— so silent, that the song of the fauvette was heard 
again ; and no other sound disturbed the stillness. 

At last Hyppolite, in a tone very diflferent to 
his usual voice — ^a tone in which the words came with 
effort, as though a sensation of choking prevented 
their clear utterance, said, " Marcelline I you must 
long have perceived that I — ^ 

" Oh, do not pronounce that word 1" cried Marcel- 
line, rising hastily from her seat ; " do not — ^it would 
be sacrilege. To break the spell of filial and holy affec- 
tion which has so long bound my heart, would be — " 

But Hyppolite had thrown himself at her feet, 
and declared his love, in words deep and fervent, such 
as find their way to the lips of the least poetically 
gifted, on that momentous occasion, when for the first 
time they come direct from the heart 

But Marcelline was silent. She turned away her 
head and wept. And that flood of tears, which, though 
bitter, were yet not without their sweetness, relieved 
the deep trouble of her heart; and then, motioning 
Hyppolite to rise, and resume his seat, she at once, 
by a strong effort, assumed that superiority with which 
her more highly gifted nature had endowed her ; and 
spoke to her cousin words of stem decision, yet fiill 
of kindness ; during which, he covered his face with 
his hands, and remained silent. 

And when she had done speaking, he felt, that 
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80 long as his uncle lived — and lie hoped it might be 
long — for he had learned to love his kind and genial 
nature, and to regard with almost superstitious venera- 
tion, his great learning — so long as his uncle lived, 
he felt that he must not again speak of love to Mar- 
celline ; and he held out his hand, saying, " My cousin, 
it is the hand of friendship." And she took it, and 
pressed it very kindly ; and a sensation of deep, solemn 
joy pervaded her whole nature ; for she felt that the 
holier and purer affection had triumphed ; and that 
her father again reigned alone in the most sacred re- 
cesses of his daughter's heart And then she conversed 
freely with Hyppolite ; and he too recovered his usual 
equanimity, if not quite his usual gaiety ; and he 
listened obediently to his cousin's gentle admonitions. 
And his visits were restricted to two evenings per 
week ; and after a short struggle he resigned himself; 
and resumed the thread of his interrupted gossip, 
which Marcelline conmianded hiin to do, if he wished 
to be invited to stay that evening and partake of the 
choice petit souper^ then preparing to greet his good 
uncle's return. 

And aU was peace and happy repose once more in 
that little home ; and upon Dubois' return he was not 
sorry to find that the gay young voice and cheerful 
laugh of his nephew, Hyppolite, were to enliven the 
little repast that had been prepared for him. 

And so the menage in the rue Cassette continued 
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its quiet existence ; varied occasionally by little re- 
unions of savants and learned archaeologists; upon 
which occasions it was charming to hear Dubois 
dilate with all his enthusiasm^ and his extraordinary 
flow of beautiful language upon his favourite topics. 
Marcelline^ too^ would sometimes join in these learned 
debates; when they took a more artistic character than 
usual : for^ by the continual study of the beauti^ art 
of decorating manuscripts^ commonly known as illu- 
mination^ she could identify the age of a codex so 
enriched, with greater certainty, by the style and 
certain delicate peculiarities in the manner of its or- 
namentation, than the most learned paleographers by 
the character of the writing ; or the bibliophilist by 
the nature of the subject. She was, therefore, often 
appealed to in matters of doubt ; and her judgment 
was always delivered with many piquant elucida- 
tions of minute details, that had escaped more general 
observation; so that cases were frequently submitted 
to her, expressly for the pleasure of hearing her 
discuss their more delicate bearings with the nicety 
and refinements of a female organization ; qualities 
which the judgments of the other sex seldom if ever 
embody. 

I was often present at those little evenings, con- 
tinued the narrator ; and charming nights they were 
to all of us, and not the least to young Hyppolite 
Debaye, who was sometimes present by special in- 

VOL. I. E 
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yitatioii ; but not always ; as Dubois did not consider 
them at all likely to prove entertaining to his young 
relative. But I can answer for it they were, for I 
have watched him sitting apart, in a comer, drinking 
in every delicate epithet and daintily selected word 
uttered by his cousin, as though they were heaven- 
distilled drops of some ambrosial nectar ; but I often 
feared they were at the same time a kind of deli- 
cious poison. 

One morning, after a more than usually pleasant 
reunion, Dubois rushed into his daughter's apartment, 
where she was engaged upon some household needle- 
work, exclaiming, " EvpriKa I Ev/017/ca ! 1 1 have found it ! 
I have found it 1 1 The name of Dubois, Marcelline, 
will go down to future generations joined with that of 
Livy !1 Yes! the 'Lost Books' are in my grasp; 
and my life has been well — ^nobly — spent 1" 

And he dragged his daughter joyfully forth to his 
own study ; and there, spread upon the floor, were 
several sheets of stiU wet vellum from which more 
recent records had just been removed, exposing the 
faint characters of a nearly erased manuscript ap- 
parently of the tenth century, which a preparation he 
had just applied was rapidly developing into com- 
parative distinctness. 

" These pages," said Dubois, addressing his daughter 
witii a subdued but joyous voice, '^ these pages are a 
portion of the second decade of the annals, which till 
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now^ was entirely lost. See," he continued, pointing 
to a le^ble portion of tlie restored palimpsest, '^ here 
is eyidently the account of the lAndiTig of Pyrrhns ; 
and here," pointing to another sheet, ''here is the 
account of the first battle, and of the terror of the 
£omans at the aspect of the elephants." 

'' To read the story of that turning point in the 
early history of Rome ; that of the extension of her 
conquests in the south of Italy and Cisalpine Graul, and 
the defeat of Pyrrhus, and the first Pvaiic war, in the 
long-lost words of Livy, is a privilege which modem 
Europe will owe to Dubois D'Erville!" exclaimed the 
old man, drawing himself up, and looking proudly 
at his daughter ; " and then my own great privilege," 
he continued, ''to be the first among modems to 
read the whole of the noble history of Livy : for I 
believe the whole is there," he continued, pointing to 
an inmiensely thick folio, of which the specimens on 
the floor were only the few first leaves ; and near 
them there were some others, which Dubois believed 
to contain the first decade ; a portion of the work which 
has never been lost 

That was a day to be marked with a " white 
stone" in the annals of that quiet home ; and Dubois 
insisted upon writing to Hyppolite to come and dine 
with them, and share the family elation, w^d the 
good-natured youth hastened with all speed to the 
rue Cassette to congratulate his uncle upon his vast 
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discovery. He did not thoroughly understand the true 
bearing and importance of the recovered annals^ feel- 
ing that we had a tolerably complete and sufficient 
history of Borne without the assistance of the famous 
** Lost Books ; " yet he cordially joined in the elation 
of his uncle and cousin ; and did not think any less of 
his uncle's grand discovery because he could not him- 
self understand it. And there was Chateaux Mar- 
gaux served that day on the generally frugal little 
dinner-table, on which the sun traced bright lights 
and shadows through the branches of the lime-trees, 
as though to aid in the celebration of the joyful oc- 
casion. 

In a few days a number more pages were pre- 
pared; and the ancient text developed itself so well, 
and all went on so thrivingly, that Dubois deter- 
mined to invite all his most learned friends to a grand 
evening reuniou to do due honour to the discovery ; 
which he announced to them in form, and with the 
solemnity due to the subject, in a circular litho- 
graphed for the occasion ; a copy of which, said the 
narrator, I have still in my possession, to be kept 
as a lasting memento. 

And the great evening came ; and a choice knot — 
a very select gathering — of the cognoscenti in such 
matters, was assembled in the apartment of my firiend 
Dubois D'Erville. 

A goodly number of the sheets of the recovered 
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manuscript was exhibited^ with innocent^ but honest 
ostentation by the discoverer; who deemed himself 
the most fortunate of men; and whose heart was 
brimming oyer with a charming enthusiasm^ that those 
who have not laboured in the fields of archaeological 
research and discoTcry, can never know. 

He was all smiles and urbanity; and related 
gaily, with that charming fluency and appropriateness 
of language of which he had a truly extraordinary 
conmiand, the onpn and successive details of all the 
steps of his discovery; which, in his happily conceived 
and felicitously worded narration, assumed all the in- 
terest of a romance. 

His hearers were charmed, for at such moments 
he poured forth, without stint, in a copious flood, 
torrents of fascinating eloquence, full of the deep- 
est erudition, yet, warmed, embellished and rendered 
truly genial and delightful, by a pervading gleam 
of cheerful and amiable exhilaration, which, though 
always existing, sometimes lay dormant in his fine 
nature; only breaking out in all its glorious sun- 
shine when excited by some joyful event; such as 
the discovery with which he was on that night so 
much elated. 

And tiien came the examination of the most 
perfect and most easily deciphered sheets ; over which 
many eager eyes, and many pairs of glittering specta- 
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cles, and several powerful lenses, were concentrated 
with scientific fervour. 

And there was a long silence; interrupted only 
by low and indistinctly muttered phrases, as one or 
other of the scrutators succeeded in making out a 
sentence in the restored manuscript. 

At last. Monsieur K E , who must be 

known to most of you, remarked the narrator, turned 
to Dubois, saying, — 

" This page is certainly a portion of Roman his- 
tory ; and undoubtedly refers to events which would 
necessarily have been described in those lost books of 
the annals of Livy, between the eleventh and the 
twentieth, but — ^ 

" But!" exclaimed Dubois, breaking off his dis- 
cussion with another speaker, and hurrying up to our 
friend R , " you surely do not doubt — ^you can- 
not-" 

*^ I was about to observe," said K — ^ gravely, but 
with an amiable smile, " that the few sentences I have 
been able clearly to decipher, do not appear to me to 
be expressed in the Latin of the time of Livy ; the 
style does not appear to possess the stamp of the Au- 
gustan age ; I should rather — " 

"You forget! you forget!" exclaimed Dubois, 
suppressing a frown of discontent, and answering with 
his usual bonhommiey " you forget that Livy was re- 
markable, especially remarkable, for provincialisms. 
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that his patavinity was especially dwelt upon by his 
detractors, even in his own time." 

** True, patavinity if you will ; I know that he 
was sometimes termed Patavinus, or Paduan, as we 
should term it, in allusion to some peculiarities of 
style which he was said to have brought with him to 
Rome from his birthplace, near the celebrated baths 
in the north of Italy, the Patavinse Aquse ; but the 
defects of style which I refer to, seem rather to belong 
to the monkish Latin of the middle ages, perhaps of 
the tenth century ; which, as you have stated, is pos- 
sibly the date of the manuscript itself; and I would 
suggest, that the work, which may yet prove very 
valuable, is probably an abbreviated compilation hj 
a monk of that epoch, from some Boman history 
then existing, perhaps even that of Livy himself. 
But see, Dubois, read this — these cannot be the pas- 
sages of Livy ; and then the orthography — see — " 

" The orthography I the orthography I" exclaimed 
Dubois, there might have been something in your 
criticism of the style ; but the peculiar orthography, 
which I had not noticed, and which you now so for- 
tunately point out, is an unexpected and wonderful 
evidence of the truth of my position ; of the reality of 
my discovery. It forms a curious and interesting 
illustration of the criticism of Pignorius, the modem 
Paduan critic of the 16th century ; who, when de- 
fending Livy from the provincialisms imputed to him. 
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Btates that they probably consisted only in the kind of 
orthography known to be prevalent in the region of 
Padua ; for instance^ writing sibe for sibi ; and^ as you 
have just pointed out in that manuscript, queue for 
quasi; a very curious corroboration of the genuineness 
of this manuscript," exclaimed Dubois, stooping to 
examine the word more closely with a glass. 

** But," urged another gentleman, who had been 
equally earnest in his analysis of some passage of the 
newly recovered text, ** while I admire the happy in- 
genuity with which our friend Dubois has turned part 
of the facts noticed into evidence favourable to his 
purpose, I am bound in tlie main to agree with our 

friend R . But I have also a different suggestion 

to make to Monsieur Dubois. I do not think this work 
an abridgment fix>m a larger one, but rather an amplifi- 
cation of a smaller one ; and the one I would point out 
is that known as The Decades, which, as you are 
all aware, is a series of epitomes or indexes, referring 
to the annals of Livy, arranged by some later au- 
thor ; and the whole of which, except two portions, 
are still preserved; each decade, as it is termed, con- 
taining a brief smnmary of the contents of each 
group of ten books, or volumes, of the greater work 
of Livy. I am induced to take this view, because 
the short prologue, or preliminary discourse, attached 
to the portion of the work you have recovered, which 
now lies before us, evidently shows that an arrange- 
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ment in Decades^ eyen to the appropriation of the term, 
has been adopted ; and I observe too that this Decade 
embraces the period from 294 to 219 B.c. just as the 
events in the second decade of the Livian index are 
made to do, while there is no ground for supposing 
that the original work was marked by any such divi- 
sions ; nor that they were adopted before the fifth or 
sixth century, when that index or epitome may have 
been drawn up ; for Priscian and Diomedes, who both 
quote frequently from different books of Livy, never 
allude to any more general divisions, neither in De- 
cades nor any other form." 

" True— partly true, my friend," cried Dubois, 
warming with his subject — ^and like all opposed advo- 
cates, fancying that the very points of his position as- 
sailed as the weakest, were, in reality, his strongest 
bulwarks. " Very true, my friend," he continued ; 
** but you must allow me to state in reply, that for my 
own part, I believe that the annals of Livy were, by 
the author himself, originally grouped in sections often 
books each ; of which fact there is sufficient evidence in 
the introductions or prefaces which accompany Book L 
Book xxL and Book xxxi. and which would doubtless 
be found to accompany every other tenth book, were 
we so fortunate as to recover them ; just as you see 
in the prologue to this second decade ; that is to say, 
the xlth book of Livy, which, I verily believe," cried 
Dubois, "now lies before you I" 
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" But, my dear uncle," interposed Hyppolite, who, 
anxious to please his uncle and cousin, had been long 
poring oyer one of the pages, and who, though making 
no pretensions to learning, had not quite forgotten 
his Latin, ^^ but, my dear uncle, would a man of such 
intellect and superiority as I have often heard you as- 
cribe to your great historian, speak seriously and cir- 
cumstantially of a shower of milky which I find here 
alluded to as a simple matter of fact." 

*' Hyppolite I my dear boy!" exclaimed Dubois, 
" it is very plain that you have not read even what 
remains to us of the incomparable Livy ; or, you would 
know that in alluding to events or ideas that have 
influenced the fate of nations, in their infancy, he 
speaks also of showers of stones, showers of blood, 
showers of flesh, and other prodigies ; and in the true 
spirit of veneration for the early and conscientious 
superstitions of a people, never throws a sneering dis- 
credit on any mythus that may have influenced the 
fate, tiie lives of thousands. Livy," he continued, 
** always exhibits a singular respect for all the forms of 
established religion, and lashes witii due severity the 
impious and incredulous freethinkers of his own time, 
exclaiming, in reference to early popular beliefs, 
*^ That contempt of the Gods, so common in our age, 
was tiien unknown." 

" No, Hyppolite 1" continued Dubois, *^that shower 
of milk is not fatal to the genuineness of these sheets. 
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SO miraculously recovered from perdition, but I honour 
your boldness, mon gar§on, in thus bearding the old 
bibliomaniac; ay, and your skill too in this attack 
upon the fortress of your uncle's fame, though it sig- 
nally failed ; and recollect, that should aU prove as I 
expect, you have gained sufficient honour in being 
simply present at this memorable debate; like the 
learned Spaniard who travelled to Rome from the 
farthest regions of his country only to look upon the 
person of the great historian ; and who, when he had 
seen him, immediately returned, withcJut waiting to 
visit one of the marvels of the metropolis of the world, 
saying he had seen enough. So you, my nephew, 
need not regret this defeat of your attempted criti- 
cism, for you also will have seen enough, — enough to 
make your name famous as one of the assembled wit- 
nesses of this great discovery." 

Here the discussion was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Madeleine, to announce that two men were 
at the door with some MSS. to dispose of, and they 
were shown in; for Dubois could never resist the 
temptation of examining musty vellum, the very 
odour of which possessed a charm for him beyond aU 
the perfumes of Arabia. 

But the manuscripts proved valueless on that occa- 
sion, and Madeleine was glad to see the backs of the 
intruders, for their aspect was rather repulsive and 
suspicious, as she thought 
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Several of the company, too, remarked that it 
was dangerous to introduce men of that stamp to a 
room filled in every comer with books clasped in 
silver, and many other articles of curious workman- 
ship, several of them in the precious metals; but 
Dubois laughed at the notion of any one attempting 
to rob a poor bibliophilist of his musty parchments, 
even if they were occasionally clasped with a few 
francs-worth of silver ; and the discussion resumed its 
course, with various success to either side of the dis- 
putants, for s'everal took enthusiastically the side of 
Dubois, until both sides, as by mutual consent, laid 
down their wordy weapons, as Madeleine entered 
with the first instalment of a petitsoupe worthy of 
the Caf(g de Paris ; and then, Livy and the decades, 
and his patavinity, and everything concerning his 
noble record of the great story of Bome, were for a 
time forgotten in the discussion of the choice friaU' 
dises and excellent wine that soon covered the little 
supper-table, enlarged for the occasion by a huge pile 
of enormous folios, to near double its usual dimensions. 

And then the lively sallies of Hyppolite, mere 
descriptions of practical jokes or ridiculous on dits, or 
glib, gabbling narrations of some joyous frolic or in- 
nocent escapade, were relished more keenly by the 
knot of learned bibliophilists there assembled, than 
any of their own attempts at lively conversation — 
good, genial, chatty fellows over a petit-souper as 
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many of them were — and so, by general consent. Hyp- 
polite was allowed to become the hero of the hour ; 
and his light, gay, thrilling laugh soon became gene- 
rally infectious. First, his more serious and pretty 
cousin joined her silvery treble in occasional chorus 

with it, and then the grave, magniloquent B , and 

then Dubois himself, and then all ; till no one would 
have thought that the party there assembled was 
composed of some of the elites among the highest in- 
tellect and profoundest scholarship that ever illumi- 
nated the halls of the Institute or the Academic. 

The next morning Dubois awoke from dreaming 
of vast new discoveries among the leaves of his dis- 
entombed palimpsest ; especially among that portion 
which stiU remained covered with its superadded 
text; and that still lay clasped within the carved 
panels of its old massive binding. 

But, as he woke, a loud knocking at his door roused 
him at once from his half-sleeping reveries, as he 
heard, at the same time, the voice of old Madeleine 
crying aloud, " Monsieur Dubois ! Monsieur Dubois 1 
levez vous, levez vous; get up immediately, for 
Heaven's sake lose no time." 

Hurrying on his dressing-gown Dubois hastened 
frt>m his chamber, and foimd Madeleine in the middle 
of his study, her face buried in her white apron, from 
which she lifted it streaming with tears, as her master 
entered that room, now — empty — desolate. 
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The spread-out sheets of the ah-eady restored por- 
tions of the palimpsest ; the pile of folios that had 
formed the impromptu addition to the supper-table ; 
the rows of richly-bound MSS. with the velvet 
covers and silver-clasps ; even the bundles of musty 
vellum^ all had disappeared. The window was open, 
and the little curtain torn ; and some of the small sprigs 
of the lime branches broken, and their leaves ah-eady 
withered. 

It was but too plain in which way the robbers had 
obtained entrance to the sanctuary of poor Dubois. 

What blank, empty, desolation there was in that 
room, teeming but a few hours since with interest 
and pleasant associations; and yet, ikefauvette sang 
merrily his morning song in the lime trees ; and the 
early sun shot bright, slanting rays, chequered by the 
green shade and gentle motion of the branches, upon 
that bare and empty floor, as though both the sweet 
soimds and the glistening rays were falling upon a 
scene of joy and gladness, instead of one of dreary 
wretchedness. 

The pangs which wrung the heart of poor Dubois no 
words can describe : for an instant a livid flash, as of 
anger, gleamed in the eyes of the old bibliophilist — 
thus strangely and suddenly deprived of the treasured 
conquest of a life's devotion — ^like the glare of a tigress 
robbed of her soft-skinned young. It was but for a 
moment ; and then, resigning himself to his fate, he 
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clasped his trembling hands, and fell heavily and nearly 
fainting into his chair. 

Madeleine, and his child who came running firom 
her chamber at the sound of the fall, were long be- 
fore they could rouse him from the lethargy into 
which he had fallen ; but at last, the reiterated decla- 
rations of Marcelline that the treasures would surely 
be recovered if an immediate pursuit were ener- 
getically commenced, roused and concentrated his 
wandering senses. 

" We may never," continued Marcelline, ** re- 
cover the rich illuminated manuscripts in their valu- 
able bindings, nor the carved ivories, nor those codices 
written in gold upon grounds of purple ; but those 
sheets of vellum, with their pale and nearly obliterated 
characters ; and the old volume containing the rest of 
the work, can be of no value but to you. They 
have been stolen with the rest merely in greediness 
to take all ; they will surely be recovered." 

And, after a flood of passionate tears that fortu- 
nately came to his relief, Dubois recovered his usual 
cahnness, and after taking a cup of coffee forced upon 
him by the kind old Madeleine, he hurried forth to 
give information to the police, and to make every en- 
deavour to recover his treasures. 

Some fragments of parchment, and one entire 
sheet, though not of the palimpsest, were found under 
the Lime trees ; but, at first, no other traces could 
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be discoverecL At a later period of the day one 
of the richly-bound manuscripts was traced to the 
house of a dealer^ to whom it had been offered for 
sale; and, towards evening, another due was ob- 
tained at the house of a bookseller and waste-paper 
dealer, who described a quantity of parchment which 
had been brought to him that morning, evidently 
part of the stolen property. Among the bundles 
was one which, from the dealer's description, con- 
sisted of the newly-cleaned leaves of the palimpsest 
itself, and the remaining portion of tiie work not yet 
acted upon, but from which tiie binding had been 
torn as valueless. Dubois' hopes were rekindled. 

But the dealer had declined tiie purchase, being, 
he said, already overstocked with vellum; and so 
the regained clue was lost. He however, recom- 
mended them to try certain houses that he named in a 
distant faubourg ; and to several of these establish- 
ments Dubois accompanied the police, but witiiout 
success : only one more remained, close to tiie bar- 
rier Du Trone — ^^ perhaps tiie most likely," it was 
said. 

At this last establishment, Dubois was somewhat 
astonished to perceive, mounted aloft at a desk in the 
inner warehouse, his nephew ; for he had never in- 
quired particularly as to the situation of the factory 
in which he was employed. Hyppolite, recognising 
his uncle stepped hastily down, and^ running forward. 
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said^ he had intended calling in the rue Cassette that 
day^ to take to Mademoiselle M arcelline two illumi- 
nated letters, which had come into his possession, 
^^ very much in the style of those, imcle," he continued, 
reaching down two slips of vellum from his desk ; 
" very much in the style of those which you are en- 
gaged in rubbing out, to come upon the old writing 
of the Roman history you exhibited to'us last night." 
** Very much in the style!" exclaimed Dubois, 
his eyes glistening with delight. 

** They are so similar, as to be identical 1 How did 
you procure them?" 

" Our foreman," said Hyppolite, " sent them down 
to me. We are enormous purchasers of old parch- 
ment, and very frequently a few painted letters are 
found in the mass, which, knowing my predilection 
for such things, our manager preserves for me." 
** Then the vellum from which these are cut is here? " 
** It is, my uncle ; but why so much emotion?" 
And then Dubois related in a few brief agitated 
words, the circumstances of the robbery, and his seem- 
ingly irreparable loss ; "but, but, all is safe," he gasped, 
wiping the cold perspiration from his brow. " All is 
safe, Hyppolite. I would not walk twenty paces to 
recover all those velvet-bound, silver-clasped volmnes, 
which we have lost, if I could but once again hold 
my precious musty palimpsest, with its priceless trea- 
sure, the lost books of Livy." 

VOL. L T 
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" Then we have not a moment to lose^" exclaimed 
Hyppolite^ the ruddy flush fading from his cheek ; 
'^ follow me, my dear uncle.'* 

And away he ran, across court-yards, up wooden 
steps, two at a bound, through long warehouses filled 
with packets and bales of merchandize, and up many 
flights of stairs; Dubois following, with the activity 
of youth, in his excitement, till they reached a small 
room adjoining an enormous mass of lofty chimneys, 
from which heavy columns of black smoke rolled away 
driven by the wind in the direction of the plain of 
St. Denis. 

** Where is the old vellum that came in this morn- 
ing?" said Hyppolite, out of breath, to a man who 
was checking off" some accounts, kept in white chalk, 
upon the dark boards of a wooden partition ; ** the 
lot from which you cut the two letters?" 

** Do you want to see it ?" replied the man care- 
lessly. 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed Hyppolite ; " it is very, 
very important. Where is it?" 

" Let me see," said the man, still going on with 
his arithmetical calculations in chalk; ^^let me see. 
It was lot No. 14, purchased at eight o'clock tiiis 
morning. You see, we were rather short. Monsieur 
Hyppolite; our stock of old vellum had run very 
low, and I gave out the new lot directly. " Pierre I" 
called the foreman, as he finished his statement, and 
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opened a creakmg door that was kept closed by 
means of a rope and weight, working over a pulley — 
"Pierre!"— 

^* Monsieur," replied a deep voice within. 

** What was the number of the lot you put in 
last?" 

** No. 14," replied the voice ; and the door closed 
again with the dinning rattle of the rope and weight 

** It is too late," said the foreman, turning to 
Hyppolite. " It went in at eleven o'clock." 

'* In where ?" cried Dubois, turning first to Hyp- 
polite, and then to the foreman, with a look of haggard 
anxiety. 

** To the boiler," said Hyppolite, taking his uncle's 
hand. " I don't know whether I ever told you before, 
— I think not, as I am not especially vain of my vo- 
cation — ^that this is a gelatine manufactory, in which 
tons of old parchment are boiled down every year." 



The robbers were never traced. Dubois was long 
in recovering the shock he had received; yet he did 
recover, and there were many pleasant evenings in the 
old apartment in the rue Cassette, as he began to accu- 
mulate &esh bibliographical treasures around him. 

But he never recovered the old enthusiasm, the 
rapid flow of ardent words, that used of old to be 
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brought forth by any new event of moment in the 
field of his research. 

It was only a sweet melancholy smile that marked 
the greatest joys^ or a light sigh^ and a quiver of the 
gray locks, that expressed the heaviest sorrow that 
Dubois ever seemed to know, after the destruction of 
his cherished discovery. He was only roused to an 
occasional word or look of real bitterness, when some 
accidental circumstance called to mind the painfully 
ridiculous termination of all his hopes, in the destruc- 
tion of the twice lost books of Livy, "in a pot of 
gelatine I" as he would exclaim, and change the con- 
versation; and remain long silent — a silence which 
none ever ventured to disturb. 

Some days after the bibliophilist had related his 
historiette to the members of the little Neapolitan 
Society of Travelling Archaeologists, he called upon 
the young Spaniard, who had taken much interest in 
the story, and, drawing a newspaper from his pocket, 
said, while he appeared to be searching for a particular 
passage. It is exactly as I told you, a man who does 
not/7nn^, goes out like an exhausted lamp; and no one 
hears that a light — a human light, is extinguished for 
ever. No, a great light has now gone outr-^a very 
torch to some of the darkest paths of science — ^and 
no one has ever heard of the event. In the vaults 
of the pantheon, he continued, there is a tomb, on 
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the side of which is sculptured, as though bursting 
through the marble of the massive sarcophagus, a pow- 
erful arm, the hand of which grasps a torch ; it is 
the monument of Bousseau ; who still, from the tomb, 
pours out a flood of light upon the world, in those 
immortal volumes which the printing-press has sent 
forth to all civilized nations. 

But all the erudition, all the vast learning, that 
poor Dubois D'ErviUe had collected during a life of 
truly gigantic labours, has perished witii tiie brain 
in which it was stored. No notice — ^not even a brief 
remark in a literary journal — ^has ever recorded tiie 
event; and yet he must now have been long dead, 
said tiie bibhophilist, handing the paper to the Spa- 
niard, and placing his finger on a passage which he 
had been some time in finding ; read tiiat ; and tiie 
young man read aloud — 

*^ Married, on the 9tii instant, at the Marie of tiie 
second arrondissement, &c. &c. Monsieur Hyppolite 
Debay to Mademoiselle Marcelline Francesca Dubois 
d'ErviUe, tiie last representative of tiie ancient family 
of Dubois D'ErviUe, of Chateau d'ErviUe, in the 
province of Dauphin^, now in tiie department of tiie 
Drome." 




CHAPTER IL 



THE BOTANISTS STORY. 




[ HEBE was a certain leaded terrace^ oc- 
cupying part of the roof of one of the 
houses on the Piazza del Castel Vec- 
chio, at Naples^ which, with its grove of orange trees 
in tubs, formed a far from disagreeable retreat, on 
which to lounge away the cool hours of the evening 
after a sultry day. 

That lofty terrace, with the neat set of apartments 
that opened upon it, raised as it was above five sub- 
stantial and lofty stories, seemed something like a 
bold attenlpt to substantiate, at last, one of those 
phantom " castles in the ab," which have long been 
favourite symbols of imreality. 

The view that was obtained from that elevated site 
was exceedingly beautiful. On the left, far, far 
below, was the favourite region and native land of 
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Pulcinello — the Mole ; a scene of ever-varying bustle 
and fascination ; and, seen from that height, the crowd 
looked like a colony of ants ; and the vessels in the 
harbour like toy boats, with tiny masts and yards, 
and model sails and rigging; such as one sees un- 
der a glass shade in the back parloiu* of an old 
sea captain. And there was the road winding round 
the shore to Portici, and above it, and beyond, rose 
the conical form of Vesuvius; its brow shaded by 
its black crest of ceaseless smoke, like a dark and 
ever-threatening frown. And there was a bright 
and beautiful glimpse of the imrivalled bay too, 
in the direction of Castelamare; and to the right 
was the busy scene in the old piazza, the paradise 
of Neapolitan pickpockets ; the chief ornament of 
which locality is the beautiful triumphal arch leading 
to the Castel Vecchio: it is almost a solitary mo- 
dern specimen of that form of architecture, which, 
after the fall of Eome, was little used, until the 
French began to copy the still existing antique models 
of that class of monuments. The triumphal arch of 
the Piazza del Castel Vecchio is, however, no mere 
copy of an antique model, but a magnificent original 
specimen of a triumphal arch of the fifteenth century ; 
elaborately rich in all those exquisite and peculiar 
details for which the cinque centisti are so justly cele- 
brated. 

It is doubtful whether a single casual spectator 
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noticed that on a certain afternoon^ there was a sudden 
bustle upon the terrace surrounded with orange trees ; 
and that servants issued suddenly, after the ringing 
of a signal bell, bearing tables, and chairs, and cloths, 
from one of the rooms opening upon it. When 
these were duly arranged, the same servants ap- 
peared again with trays of condiments ; among which, 
ices of various forms, colours and flavours, formed a 
very conspicuous feature. 

Just as evening was closing, a small party of gen- 
tlemen, of very various aspect, but yet seeming to 
have among them some common point of general in- 
terest, might have been seen issuing from the prin- 
cipal door of that elevated suite of apartments ; they 
were the archseologist and his friends. 

The botanist had secured this lofty habitation 
during his stay in Naples, fascinated by the luxuriant 
growth of the orange trees, which he had found there, 
even in mid-winter, still covered with a load of golden 
fiTiit. And there one of the earliest meetings of the 
association was held. 

The specimens of ancient art and other curious 
remains of antiquity exhibited that evening, were 
both various and numerous. But a little carbonized 
mass, laid upon the table by the botanist himself, his 
only contribution as food for the erudition and anti- 
quarian acmnen there assembled, excited a more 
lively sensation of real interest than any of the 
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rarer and more important objects brought together 
on that occasion. 

Just beyond the limits of Pompeii^ within which 
all the excavations are conducted by the Neapolitan 
Goyemment^ said the botanist^ while offering an 
account of his archaeological contribution at that meet- 
ing ; just beyond the limits of the city, a workman, 
a few days since, struck his spade against a hard sub- 
stance that appeared of an unusually solid nature^ 
and, on digging farther to examine the form of the 
obstruction — stimulated by the knowledge that, in the 
Pompeian excavations, gold and silver vases, and other 
rare and valuable remains had been found — ^he dis- 
covered that it was part of a continuous stone walL 

As he dug deeper, a well-constructed niche dis- 
played itself; and, at last, he came to the cyclopean 
pavement of an ancient road, with which the bot- 
tom of the niche appeared to be upon a level; but 
without making any other discovery. There must, 
however, be something in the niche, he thought, 
some rare statue or vase, for which he might, perhaps, 
get thousands of scudi (the Bomans and Neapolitans 
of the lower orders have an extraordinary idea of the 
value of any trifling renmant of ancient art they may 
casually discover), and so he worked away at the 
niche to clear it from the mass of small cinders by 
which, like the town of Pompeii itself, it had been 
filled and buried. 
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Deeper and deeper he worked into tlie nichey 
but still there was nothing but the black carackling 
cinders; at last, he came to the remains of a cal- 
dned plank, that leaned hom one side to the other 
of the niche ; and beneath it, was a crouching hu- 
man skeleton; which on examination was found 
to be that of a little girL The tiny fingers of 
bone, that had once been clothed with rosy flesh, 
still held, the botanist continued, that little calcined 
mass which I have this evening laid upon the table, 
and which I had some difficulty in procuring for 
a couple of scudi, as the discoverer thought it might 
be ffold. The niche, he said, was, doubtless, one 
of those rcfiiges on the side of narrow walled 
roads near towns, which are still common in Italy, 
and in which a passenger might stand during the 
passage of cattle, or vehicles, which last, when 
passing each other in those narrow vias, might 
frequently render such retreats desirable, if not 
necessary. The poor child had taken refiige there 
from the fiery shower that so suddenly and imex- 
pectediy overtook her nearly eighteen centuries 
ago, still holding some cheriehed object in her little 
hand; and, with her treasure, had found in that 
refuge a living tomb. Let us see what that trea- 
sure consisted of, added the botanist, placing the 
small calcined mass under a powerful microscope 
that always stood on a small table near his lightest 
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window; observe, he said, as the archasologist's friends 
in turn looked into the microscope, observe the 
slightly projecting portion of carbon near the point 
of the mass ; you will perceive that it has the gene- 
ral shape of a kind of reflexed flower ; on the un- 
der side, where it is protected by another project- 
ing irregularity, you may distinguish plainly the 
graceful form of one of its petals, or rather seg- 
ments; for you will perceive that the apparently 
separate petals are all joine'd at the base, so that it is 
evidently a monopetalous plants Close below it is 
another small mass, evidently of the same charac- 
ter ; and a portion being broken away in its exhuma^ 
tion, enables us to examine, in beautiful preservation, 
the internal anatomical structure of the flower. No- 
tice it more closely, he continued, and you will dis- 
tinctly perceive five stamens and one pistil, showing 
that the flower belonged to the extensive Linnaean 
order Pentandria Monogynia, and to that section of 
it, known in the natural system, as the beautiful 
order Primulaceas. These indications, and the re- 
flexed segments of the corolla, and other apparent 
features, at once show that it is a Cyclamen ; this 
is further proved by the curious curling of an ad- 
joining stem — exquisitely preserved in its carbonized 
state — ^a peculiarity of growth which occurs in the 
stalks of this beautiful little plant when the seed is 
forming, and from which it takes its name Cyclamen, 
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from icvjcXoc a circle. These little spiral circlets are 
plainly perceptible. 

Observe next^ he said, that curiously tesselated 
mass, like some delicately woven tissue : but let us 
get a greater magnifying power, he continued ; there, 
now you will perceive that each tessera consists of a 
liny floret with its separate cell and stamens; it 
is, evidently, the centre of a flower of the Linnsean 
order Syngenesia Superflua, surrounded by its rays, 
or petals, like a sun. But the grand modem natural 
order 'CompositaB' includes this class of plants more 
felicitously than the Linnaean divisions. The car*- 
bonized object is, plainly enough, a fine specimen of 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ; the great Ox-eye 
Daisy. 

And then, by a similar process of analysis, the 
botanist pointed out beautifully-calcined specimens 
of the Alpine Anemone and several other Italian 
wild flowers, which colour so profusely the meadows 
in that delicious climate at various seasons, according 
to their aspect, soil, or local temperature. 

It is evident, he concluded, removing the micro- 
scope, that the black calcined mass we have just 
examined is formed of a bouquet of flowers, thus cu- 
riously preserved, — a bouquet of wild, fragrant, smn- 
mer flowers. The gay, nature-loving little creature, 
in whose skeleton hand they were found, had evi- 
dently been forth into the woods, and was returning 
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joyously and triumphantly with her treasure of flowers, 
when she was overtaken by the fatal eruption of the 
treacherous volcano ; and sought in vain for protection 
in the niche-refiige, within sight of the city gates. It 
is interesting to note, too, added the botanist, in con- 
clusion, that the eruption took place in August, 
while these are all spring flowers — so that tiie littie 
floral treasure-seeker must have visited some deep 
and shady recesses, and mountain retreats, where, 
shut out &om sun and heat, the early flowers have 
not courage to put forth tiieir bloom before high 
summer. 

These remarks concluded the business of the 
sitting ; and then came the general adjournment to 
the ices and other refreshments, which had been pre- 
pared on the lofty terrace, under the orange trees. 

As the friends took their seats tiiere, admiring 
the prospect, and tiie good things of the evening 
collation, there was much pleasant and lively dis- 
cussion on tiie subject of " fossil botany;" and the 
ferns and otiier plants so beautifully preserved in 
the coal strata were compared to tiie more recentiy 
carbonized specimen that had been just examined. 
And some of the archaeologists, who had conceived 
that very little of real interest could attach to subjects 
connected with natural history, — especially botany, or 
entomology, and their associated branches of know- 
ledge, suddenly became converts to the interest of 
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botanical pursuits ; and some felt that there must be 
an endless mine of romance in the study, and owned 
already a kindling love for flowers and their associa- 
tions. There was, in short, a universal call upon the 
botanist for the " story" which always concluded those 
entertainments, — a call from which the supposed dul- 
ness of his pursuits had hitherto exempted him. 

The botanist bowed, flattered and fluttered by the 
praise of his pursuit ; he assured them that his was 
indeed a field of study full of poetry and romance, 
but that he should make but a poor interpreter of 
8uch associations and recollections, although to him a 
continual source of pleasure. The friends, however, 
would not be denied, and the botanist commenced 
what he termed an English floricultural anecdote, to 
which he gave the name of *^ The Crimson Drop," 
which was accepted as a title of good promise. 



THE CEIMSON DROP. 

There are certain districts within the great world 
of London, so different in all their characteristics from 
those usually seen and frequented both by casual 
visitors and habitual residents, that even a native of 
the great metropolis, suddenly removed from the well- 
known features of the west end or the city, and placed 
in the centre of one of the purlieus alluded to, would 
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fancy himself in some strange place^ certainly many 
hundred miles from the sound of Bow bells. 

There are parts of Stepney and Hackney, parts 
of the south-eastern section of the Borough, and many 
other places, in very opposite directions, all possessing 
a peculiar local tone and aspect not met with else- 
where. Some are unmetropolitan in their appearance, 
from excess of squalor ; others, from some peculiarity 
in the buildings, as in parts of Spitalfields, where the 
long ranges of workshop-lights without intervening 
piers, story above story, recal the aspect of parts of 
Manchester, or Birmingham. Others, again have a 
peculiar air consequent upon locality alone ; or upon 
the costume and manners of the inhabitants. 

The last-named characteristics are especially ap- 
plicable to the far eastern region known by the eu- 
phonious name of Wapping; the peculiarities of which, 
particularly as regards the inhabitants, were much 
more marked sixty years ago than now. For then, the 
sailors still wore the long queues, and their white 
canvass trowsers, so tight over the hip, and so loose 
and long over the leg and foot ; and their low quar- 
tered shoes with buckles ; and their streaming love- 
locks; and their tarpauling hats, more quaint in shape. 
And the black-eyed Susans of the day, still wore their 
indescribable bonnets, and many other peculiarities of 
costume that are now only to be seen in curious old 
prints, and nautical caricatures. 
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It was in that region, and at that period, that is to 
say in the last years of the eighteenth century, that 
three persons were seated in a clean little parlour, the 
floor of which was white with continual scrubbing, and 
sprinkled freshly with clean white sand. The win- 
dow, a cosy kind of old-fashioned bow-window, con- 
structed with a seat all round, the oak of which was 
worn black and smooth by continual use and polish- 
i6g, conunanded a view all down the irregular street 
to the river; whence the forest of masts told out 
against the clear frosty sky of that Christmas-eve 
with pleasing distinctness. In that snug window- 
recess sat a neatly-dressed woman, whose clear gray 
eye, bright healthy complexion, and well-formed fear 
tures showed that she must have been remarkably 
pretty some twenty years before ; and indeed might 
still be considered so. But there was an expression of 
deep care, if not of grief, which cast a cloud over her 
face and at once attracted the attention ; making the 
spectator more curious to know the cause of her 
anxiety than to speculate on the degree or character- 
istics of either her present or former beauty. She was 
sewing at a small piece of needlework ; from which 
she raised her head at intervals to look steadfastly 
towards the river ; and then, her eyes would remain 
riveted upon the opening at the end of the narrow 
street, through which the shipping and parts of the 
quay were visible. And as she looked, her mind 
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seemed to wander and her gaze became yacant, as 
though the inner eye, the eye of memory, had become 
busy with crowding recollections, and the external 
organ had no occupation left And then she would 
suddenly recover herself and resume her needlework ; 
or sometimes lay it down to tend a little plant that was 
standing on the ledge that ran round the window, 
above the seat. At one time plucking carefully a 
withered leaf from the slight stalk ; and at another 
blowing a little dust from the dark foliage, or from the 
crimson buds that hung like carved coral eardrops on 
slender stems, quivering with the slightest motion. 
And then she would again resume her work ; but not 
for long ; for the view through the opening at the end- 
of the street seemed to possess a strange fascination, 
and her deep, earnest look would become fixed once 
more upon the masts of the shipping and the slip of 
quay, upon which the last rays of a winter sun were 
shedding a cold but cheerful light. 

^* Come, mother," said a smart young fellow, with 
something of the air of a sailor, though without the 
queue, and his hair cut short at the temples ; ^^ come, 
mother," he repeated, as she still continued to gaze 
vacantly towards the river ; " come, it's tea-time, and 
it's of no use looking out any more to-day ; there's no 
vessel come up the river since yesterday, and nothing 
sighted as far as Gravesend this morning. But don't 
be down-hearted yet; no news is good news, you 
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know, all the world over ; so let's have tea ; grand- 
father and I are as thirsty as sponges, after our pipes." 

It was her son, young John, who thus addressed 
her. 

" Come along, and cheer up," cried the elder per- 
sonage referred to by John, who sat deep in the re- 
sess of the chimney-comer; hitching up as he spoke the 
white canvas trowsers over his wooden leg, and shifting 
his enormous queue to a more convenient place over 
tiie back of the chair. " Come along, Mary, and cheer 
up. Jack 11 be back some day ; all in good time ; he's a 
long way oflP Davy's locker yet;" continued the old 
tar, shaking back his long gray love4ocks, and endea- 
vouring to screw, by main force, a cheerful expression 
into his deep-set eye. " Three years this Christmas 
eve since he was to have been back," said Mary, get- 
ting up, and brushing a tear from the comer of her 
eye with her work before she put it down ; and then, 
coming forward and placing a round deal table near 
the fire, she continued, — ^^ Nearly four years since we 
parted, and he sailed in the Marianne." And as she 
spoke she pointed towards the river, as if the good ship 
Marianne had but just weighed anchor. " He promised 
me to be back within the twelvemonth; and the 
last thing he said was, — ^ Mary, I shall be back to 
drink my toast and ale with ye all on Christmas eve ; '' 
and he called after me, as our boat pushed off, and 
said, ^ Whatever you do, Mary^ take care of Jack's 
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keepsake^ the little sUpping; and the old Jamaica 
chest too :' and I cried^ I will, I will I as loud as I 
could, for the ship was getting a good way off, though 
I could see Jack quite plain, leaning over the taffi^ 
and waving his hat to me ; but just then a great 
Dutch schooner, beating up the river, got between us, 
and when she was past, the Marianne was nearly out 
of sight, and I never saw Jack again." And then she 
sat down, and covered her face with her white apron, 
and neither John nor the old tar spoke a word. John's 
eyes glistened a good deal, but he did not drop a tear ; 
and his grandfather turned away his face towards the 
fire, and took an •opportunity of brushing the cuff of 
his sleeve across his eyes when nobody was looking. 

** Well, well," said Mary, letting fall her apron, 
at last, "crying wont mend the matter," and she 
busied herself in setting out the tea-things, exclaim- 
ing, with a sigh, and a sad voice, as she placed some 
pewter spoons in the saucers, " Poor Jack left me with 
half a dozen good solid silver spoons, but they're gone 
now ; ah 1 and how many other nice bits of things 
after them. I tried my best to keep 'em together 
for him ; but what can a poor lone woman do ?" 

" Well, Mary," said the old tar, " you did the best, 
and more than any other woman could ha' done 
honestly, to keep his traps together ; and if I thought, 
living or dead, as he was'nt satisfied, I should curse 
the day as ever I give him my pretty Mary for a wife," 
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'^ It's of no use talking that way, grandfather ; 
don't you see you've made her cry again," said John. 

" Now, what's the use of taking on that way, 
Mary," said the old man ; ** we all know as Jack's 
made o' the right stuff, and that so being, he would 
be satisfied, and so what's the use — " 

** Come, father," said Mary, kissing his deeply-lined 
and sunburnt brow, " come, sit a little farther back, 
and let me get to the kettle ;" and Mary dried her 
tears and made the tea. But there was not the usual 
merry Christmas chat to enliven llie tea party ; for 
Mary could not help thinking of the one that was ab- 
sent from them, and perhaps long since dead; and 
she thought of the changed aspect of affairs too. How 
different were the simple cup of weak tea and the 
few slices of bread and butter, to the abundant repast 
that Jack had loved to see upon the board ; and which 
his industry and good fortune had always enabled him 
to provide. 

" Ah I things are sadly changed," said Mary, as 
she handed a slice of thick bread-and-butter to grand- 
father Joe, as yoimg John called him ; " everything 
has turned out badly since Jack's been missing, and 
his ship never spoke nor heard of. Poor old * Snap' 
died the first Christmas — ^there wont be his merry 
bark to welcome his. master if ever he should come 
back ; and then poor Tabby died ; she can never sit 
purring on Jack's knee any more^ watching for the 
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little bit of buttered toast that she was sure to get. 
And there was all that work that I laboured so hard to 
do for the old captain's widow, that was so fond of Jack, 
you know ; she died the day after I sent the work 
home ; and the lawyers got hold of the little property, 
and there was nothing for anybody else. And all the 
little savings are gone too,*' she continued, " yours and 
all, father," she said, turning to the weather-beaten old 
tar, who moved his head uneasUy, from the weight of 
the great pigtail, and screwed his face into a most 
complicated network of lines, trying to look cheerful 
and wise, as he observed ^* when things come to the 
worst they miLst mend." 

Young John, too, tried to look sage and cheerful, 
as he turned to his mother and said, " You see, mother, 
my bit of pay set things a little straight when I came 
home last month, and I shall soon get something else, 
and that will make all right again." 

*^ Yes, but, my poor John, it grieves me to the 
heart," said Mary, "to see your bit of money used up 
too ; things can't go on much longer, for I know the 
landlord wont wait many days over to-morrow: a 
whole year's rent will be due then; and though, thank 
God I we owe nothing else, that must ruin us. The 
broker will come in, and then all that's left of the nice 
little lot of furniture that Jack left me will be seized. 
Well, well I we've still got the old Jamaica chest, and 
the slipping; we must do the best we can. I am going 
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out to work the day after to-morrow, and you've got a 
little job too, John, my dear boy. Yet, that will only 
just keep us, and what is to pay such a sum as five 
pounds for the rent?" 

" Who's that peering in at the window," said old 
grandfather Joe, filling his pipe again, *^ he's a queer- 
looking fellow, with his long gray coat and broad- 
brunmed hat." ** He's been by twice before," said 
John ; " I suppose we look so precious comfortable 
here round this bit of fire that he wants to be one of 
us." 

** If we do look comfortable," said Mary, half 
smiling through her tears, *^ it's all outside show ; he'd 
find us bad company, John, if he wanted to make 
one of the party. I saw him looking in, and it gave 
me quite a turn; my heart came into my mouth 
like. I thought it was dear Jack come at last ; but 
when I noticed the long, serious, pale face, I knew it 
was not him, and no good can come from anybody 
else, so I took no heed." 

** There he is again," said John ; and there appeared 
a tall, gaunt man, seemingly about sixty, with a 
broad-brimmed low-crowned hat, drab knee-breeches 
and gaiters, a yellow waistcoat, a green neck-tie, and 
a china rose in the upper button-hole of his gray coat. 

" He seems to be looking at the little slipping," 
said Mary. 

" He's too knowing for that," replied old Joe : 
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" he's either looking at the tea-pot, or my backy-box." 

" For my part," continued young John, " I think 
he's got his eye on the half-quartern loaf and that little 
bit of fresh butter that's left," and he was proceeding 
to make other comments, when the stranger moved to 
the door and knocked. John rose to let him in, and 
the iminvited visitor, begging pardon for intruding, 
entered the little room, saying that he wished to ask 
a few questions. 

And old Joe said *^ he hoped they were quite polite- 
like, or else he'd got no answers to 'em there, espe- 
cially on a Christmas-eve." 

And then, on Mary's invitation, the stranger sat 
down, and, taking off his hat, wiped his forehead with 
a silk pocket-handkerchief; for he had the habit, as 
many men had in those days, of fancying himself in 
a perspiration whenever he uncovered his bald, shining 
forehead. . ; 

The wiping ceremony completed with much de- 
liberation, and the silk handkerchief again stowed 
safely away in the deepest recesses of one of the large 
pockets of his gray coat, he said, with a move- 
ment of his left hand towards the window, " I wished 
to know, if you don't mind telling me, where you 
got that little plant with the crimson buds, that 
stands in the window." 

" We came T)y it honestly. Mister," said grand- 
father Joe, " if that's what you want to know." 
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*^ I don't want to know anything about that," said 
the stranger, with a dry, hard sort of smile ; ** I dare 
say it's all right. I only want to know where you 
got it, you see, as I should like some more of the 
same." 

"Weill" answered Mary with a sigh, " youll 
have to go a good way for 'em, and then there are 
plenty of 'em, I warrant." 

" And pray now where may that be ?" the stranger 
asked, " for I don't mind the distance." 

** Why, somewhere within a hundred miles of 
Lima in South America, where my husband brought 
it from four years ago." 

** Oh 1" said the stranger, with a kind of wink, 
and a twist of the nose, which was a somewhat pro- 
minent feature in his face, ^^ oh, that is a good dis- 
tance. But tell me all about it, and how your hus- 
band managed to bring it over, and how he came 
to have a fancy for flowers : for," said he, " I under- 
stand these things, and should like to know all about 
that little plant." 

And then Mary told him how her husband had 
often brought back strange stories of the beautiful 
flowers he had seen in South America ; how he had 
seen whole hedges made with finer flowers than auy 
in an English garden ; ah, or even in a nobleman's 
hothouse ; and how he described beautiful banks and 
rocks entirely covered with bushes all red with a 
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flower that he named the * ceimson-deop ; ' and, con- 
tinued Mary, of all the beautiful things he told me 
of, tiiere was nothing I so much longed for as a bush 
of the crimson-drop plant, growing in a pot, like a 
proper flower ; " and the next voyage poor Jack made,** 
said Mary, wiping away a tear, " he brought with him 
a slipping of the crimson-drop tree, and put the end of 
the stalk in a bottie, and so kept it alive all the long 
voyage ; and I was mightily delighted with it, and so 
was Jack too, to think that I had in our little parlour- 
window what, he said, tiie proudest lady in the land 
had never seen. And the last thing he said when he 
started was, * Mary, take care of the slipping,' and I 
did take care of it It was placed in a pot at that 
window there," pointing to the window, " and grew 
beautifully; and tiie second year I made a small 
slipping from it, and planted it in another pot, and 
just then tiie old plant became covered with buds, but 
before I could well see what they would come to, a 
hard frost came and killed it" 

** Hem 1 Only half-hardy," interrupted the stranger. 

*^ But," continued Mary, " though the larger plant 
was killed, the new little slipping I had made was 
not much hurt, and as I found it could not bear the 
frost, I saved it tiirough the last hard winter by 
taking it up to my own room at night It still 
seemed a littie pinched, however, in cold weather, 
aid so I covered it over with flannel during the 
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Bight ; and I found that answer pretty well ; but it 
did not grow fast; there is not much sun here, you 
see. But this summer I took it to the top of the 
house every sunny morning, bringing it in again in 
the af);emoon ; and towards autumn — ^in spite of the . 
smoke and soot of the chinmey-pots — ^it had grown to 
a good long healthy twig, as you see ; and last month 
the little buds began to appear as they had done in 
the old plant ; and now see," said Mary, raising one 
of the pendant buds gently in her hand, **now they 
are really like crimson drops;" and then, placing 
the little plant upon the table, and, turning to old 
Joe with a tear in her eye, she continued, ^* just like 
what poor Jack told us about when you used to say, 
father, that he was romancing," 

*^ Jack was all right, Mary," replied old Joe, 
puffing an extra deep whiff from his pipe, up the 
capacious chimney. 

And then the stranger took up the flower-pot, 
in which Jack's Crimson Drop plant was growing, and 
looked at the beautiful buds in every possible light ; 
and as those crimson drops gracefully fell, first this 
way, and then that, his small gray eye twinkled 
with a keen sense of delight, which ordinary things 
seemed to have no power to rouse in him. At last, 
setting it down with evident reluctance, he said, 
growing rather grave as he said it, ** I'll buy that 
little plant of you, if you like to seU it" 
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" Sell it I" exclaimed Mary. 

'* Sell it!" cried John, getting up as he spoke, 
and looking quite fiercely at the stranger. 

** Sell itl" said old grandfather Joe, with a sneer, 
and puffing a tremendous cloud right across the table. 
" Sell it I It would take a better man than you to 
buy it;" and settling his huge queue in a new posi- 
tion, for ease, he began to smoke at a tremendous rate. 

" Sell the crimson dropl" repeated Mary, "the 
slipping, as he told me to take care of with his last 
words. No, if you'd offer five shillings for it, neither 
you nor any other man should have it" 

** Well, my good woman," said the stranger, *^ pray 
don't be offended; but I was going to offer you a 
guinea for it." 

John looked at his mother; and Joe looked at 
both. Mary turned away her head, and was silent for 
a moment; but again looking towards the stranger, 
she replied firmly, " No I poor as we are, 111 never 
sell the * Crimson drop.' I can't part from the slip- 
ping. No, Sir, I wont sell it." 

And John looked proudly at his mother, and 
nodded his approval; and old Joe, who would not 
trust himself to look round, for the tears were in his 
eyes, satisfied his feelings by whispering up the 
chimney, */ She's a brick — a regular brick." 

In the mean time, the stranger had fished out 
from a breast-pocket a large red well-worn leather 
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pocket-book; and, after unfastening the long strap 
that passed twice round it, and untying a black tape 
with which it was firmly tied as an extra security, he 
turned over a number of weU-thumbed and partially 
w^om-out papers, and other meiuoranda, and coming 
at last to a snug internal division, put in his fore- 
finger, and drawing out a golden guinea, placed it 
upon the table. Gold was rarely seen in those days ; 
and as the coin glittered on the table, it looked very 
tempting ; especially in a little home, on Christmas- 
eve, when there was no Christmas dinner in the 
house for the next day. 

But Mary said, pushing the coin from her, " No, 
no. Sir, it's of no use, put up the gold;" and, turn- 
ing to her father, contmued, " I would not part with 
John's keepsake for twice that money, badly as we 
want it." 

The stranger was positively thunderstruck; and 
he looked towards the sailor's wife, and then to her 
son, and then to her father, with almost an air of 
contempt. At last, after a pause, determining like 
some foiled conqueror to take the resisting fortress at 
any cost, he inserted his forefinger again into the 
secret fold of the great pocket-book, and took out, one 
by one, four more guineas, which he placed upon the 
table, with a determination that was evidently the 
result of a strong effort ; and, at the same tune, seizing 
the flower-pot, and putting on his hat, made towards 
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the door, with the crimson drop grasped in his capa*. 
eious hand ; and, wishing the party good evening, he 
reminded them that it was the luckiest day of their 
lives, and hoped they might have many more such. 

But young John had sprung to the door before 
him ; and, barring the passage, shouted, ^^ Hallo, there ! 
Helm a-port ! Breakers a-head, old gentleman, and 
no mistake ! Come, pull up short 1" 

And the stranger did pull up; for John did not 
look like a young feUow to be put aside with a straw 
-^-so he did pull up, saying at the same time, as he 
covered the flower-pot carefully with the great lappet 
of his gray coat, — - 

" Well, what do you mean ? I am taking nothing 
but my own. Haven't I paid you twenty times the 
value of this little slipping, just, because I've took a 
fancy to it There I there I take the money, my good 
woman, and consider this the luckiest day of aU your 
life, as I told you before." 

" Give me Jack's slipping," cried Mary, running 
up to him, and seizing the plant, which he still held 
tightly, " give me the Crimson drop, and take your 
money;" and she snatched away the plant, and re- 
placed it in its old position in the window ; and sat 
down by the side of it, wiping a tear from her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. 

The stranger raised both his hands in amazement, 
and exclaiming^ " Well, I believe you are all stark. 
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staring^ raving distracted mad^" wished them^ with a 
grave, mock solemnity, a very good evening and a 
very merry Christmas, mad as they were ; and pulling 
the door to after him with a slam, passed out and 
disappeared. 

" Bless your heart, Mary I" cried old Joe, the 
tears streaming down his weather-beaten face, and 
flinging his pipe into the comer, ** bless your heart I 
you've stuck to your duty like pitch, that's what you 
have. Ah, that look you gave him then, Mary, put 
me in mind o' your mother, when she refiised the young 
purser, and stuck to her old sweetheart Joe. Yes, 
Mary, that look o' youm, Mary, took a good sixty 
years off the top o' this old poll o' mine, and made 
me jolly young Joe again, as they used to call me. 
Egad, it's warmed my old heart, Mary — ^warmed me 
all through. We needn't grieve about our Chrbtmas 
dinner to-morrow, young Jack," he continued, ad- 
dressing his grandson, " that's meat, drink, washing 
and lodging for a week — ^ain't it, my lad ?" And Jack 
nodded assent, as he looked proudly at his mother ; 
who began to busy herself in putting the tea-things 
away, without seeming to hear the conclusion of her 
father's exclamation. 

But old Joe hobbled up as fast as he could with 
his timber toe, as he called it^ and catching Mary 
with both her hands fall of cups and saucers, kissed 
her cheek again and again, with more than the pride 
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of an emperor, when bestowing the young beauty of 
his princely race, all glittering in gold and jewels, 
upon some kneeling king; and with that parental 
salute and a k)ok in which all the love of a father's 
heart was glistening, he stumped towards the door 
with his wooden leg, saying he must get over to Ber- 
mondsey before dark, as old Ben's boat wasn't a very 
good traveller much after sundown. 

The next day was Christmas-day — ^that day of uni- 
versal festivity, which was to be kept as a fast day, so 
far as beef or pudding were concerned, in that little 
home in Wapping, notwithstanding young John's 
various attempts to raise a little cash, to procure at 
all events some kind of representative of the usual 
dishes that in England, both rich and poor hope to 
enjoy on that high festival Mary had endeavoured 
to foi:get the state of the larder by tending the little 
slipping, which she had placed close to the glass, at a 
little upper window, that caught a glimpse of the 
early morning sun; where, close against the glass 
the air was so warm, even in that pale wintry ray, 
that both the crimson buds and the green leaves 
grew and expanded perceptibly under its influence. 
When she came down to inspect the state of the empty 
larder, towards what should have been ^^ dinner time," 
John comforted her with the declaration, that for his 
part he should enjoy a hunk of bread, with a bit of 
the butter that was left, more than roast beef; and 
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Mary smiled a sweet melancholy mother's smile, at 
yoimg Jack's at^mpt at consolation. 

As the day wore on, they were both at the door 
watching the holiday-making passengeft, and looking 
hungrily, though not enviously, at the smoking dishes 
going home from the baker's, the savoury odours of 
which seemed, however, to utter a rather bitter criti- 
<dsm upon the state of their own larder. They had 
been thus engaged for some time, when the bright sun- 
shine ceased, and the sky became dark and overcast, 
and a few flakes of snow began to fall ; and Mary, 
recollecting the plant at the exposed little upper 
window, ran up to fetch it down, while John re- 
turned to the parlour. She came down stairs slowly, 
step by step, as though occupied in examining some 
object she held in her hand ; and John heard frequent 
exclamations in his mother's voice of, " Ain't it 
beautiful ! — ^how very beautiful I" At last her steps 
quickened, and Mary came running into the room 
with the plant in her hand, exclaiming, ** Come here, 
John — do come ;" and she ran into the parlour, and 
placing the crimson drop at the window, cried " Look 
here!" 

And John, in a series of well-set nautical exclama- 
tions, that need not be transcribed, did run up, and 
*^ look there," and soon came to the conclusion, that it 
*^ capped " anything he had ever seen. That morning's 
sun, at the little upper window, had performed one 
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of the myriad miracles of light and heat. Yes, one 
of the buds had expanded; the crimson calyx had 
unloosed the hinges of its four elliptic segments, 
gracefully pointing downwards, which, like opening 
portals of carved coral, partially disclosed the magni- 
ficent regal purple of the soft and lovely petals, folded 
in spiral layers like a miniature roll of priceless velvet ; 
from the centre of which was suspended the elegant 
tassel-like mass of silken filaments, tipped with their 
rich anthers, glistening like garnets ; beyond which, 
depended, with an elegant curve, the slender style^ 
brightly tipped as with another gem. 

" Why, we never half believed your dear father, 
John, when he told us about a love-knot of blu6 
velvet and a tassel of shining red silk being in the 
middle of the crimson drop, when it came to its best ; 
but there it is, sure enough — ^there it is — ^and more 
beautiful than I ever fancied." 

Both mother and son were kneeling down to look 
up into the almost fabulous beauty of the interior 
of the flower, that hung swinging upon its slender 
stem above them, when they were disturbed by a 
loud knocking at the door. There stood grandfather 
Joe; inhaling with a relish that brought an extra 
colour into his ruddy cheeks, the fragrant evapora- 
tions of a piece of beef, that was smoking in a deep 
earthen dish, surrounded by a jostling crowd of well- 
browned potatoes. 
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** What was the use," said old Joe, stumping into 
the parlour, with one of his peculiar twists of the 
mouth, ** what was the use of the old silver backy- 
box when we wanted a Christmas dinner?" 

^ Oh, father !" cried Mary, ** the dear old box over 
which you've spun us all those fine long yams I" 

" Grandfather 1" cried John, " you was always 
turning out a trump, and no mistake ; but this time 
you have turned up an honour." 

** And I hope it will be a winning card," re- 
torted old Joe, with an alternate wink to John and 
Mary. 

And then, having been led up to admire the beauty 
of the crimson-drop, which old Joe declared quite 
^ slij^ed over him," and that he " could not un- 
derstand it;" they all sat down to the Christmas 
dinner — '^ a good im," cried old Joe, as he cut the 
first slice, ** even if it is to be the last." 

The day after Christmas day was a dark one in 
the records of that little parlour in Wapping. A 
broker had applied in due form for the rent, and, as 
it was not forthcoming, he proceeded to seize the fur- 
niture; declaring that the whole of the things re- 
maining in the house were insufficient to cover the 
amount, when brought to a forced sale ; and so the 
home of poor absent Jack was soon desolate ; and the 
last remnant of his traps, as he always called them, 
were soon on the broker's cart; and among them the 
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old Jamaica chesty which Mary had in vain implored 
might be left, as being of no value except as an old 
family relic prized by her absent, perhaps dead, 
husband. But the man was obdurate on that point, 
though permission to keep the little slipping was 
granted at once, with rather a contemptuous smile 
at the feeling which could cling to a trifle of that 
kind at such a moment; and the cart moved off; 
and Mary and her son were left standing with old 
Joe in the empty parlour. 

At that moment the stranger in the broad-brimmed 
hat and spacious gray coat appeared at the win- 
dow; and seeing them in the room and the door 
open, he entered without knocking. Observing the 
emptiness of the rooms he guessed, with the quick 
perception of a man of business, what had taken 
place, and made some remark upon their impru- 
dence in having refused his offer for the plant; 
which he again repeated, at a moment when he 
deemed his success certain. But it was not now, 
after the greatest trial was over, that Mary was 
likely to abandon the love-token of her lost husband ; 
and she took it up and pressed it to her bosom, as 
her eyes wandered sadly over the empty and desolate 
little parlour. 

Old Joe, taking her by the arm pushed her to- 
wards the door, saying, " Come along, Mary, there is 
nothing to stay here for. There is the old crib in 
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Bennondsey where you were born; it's a poor 
place, but it's a harbour — a refuge in the storm ; and 
when Jack comes home he'll pilot you into a better 
port. Come along ; " and Mary, after one more look, 
full of bitterness, round the home to which she first 
came, a gay young bride, and one pang at heart, as she 
checked a rising sigh, went forth with her son and 
father. 

The stranger followed them; he would not yet 
believe that they would stiU refuse his ofier for the 
little slipping. He little knew that it was become 
ten thousand times dearer to those true hearts, now 
that it was the only relic remaining, of love and hap- 
piness, and prosperity that was perhaps passed for 
ever ; and so they reached the river side. 

They stood at the old Wapping-stairs, looking 
out for Ben and his boat, to take them across to the 
" crib in Bermondsey," and soon perceived his little 
craft coming over from the other side. As they watched 
his approach, exchanging remarks respecting their own 
passage back in the boat that was coming towards 
them, the stranger, who overheard them from a little 
distance, continued to £lk a greedy and covetous eye 
upon the little plant; which seemed now about to escape 
h^yn for ever : for he felt that he should soon lose 
every trace of its owners. He had never been in a 
boat in his life ; and had made a needless vow that he 
never would. Needless, indeed; for, without any 
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VOW, no persuasion, nothing but force, would ever 
have induced such an inveterate land-lubber to trust 
himself upon the treacherous element that he con- 
stitutionally dreaded; and across which the plant he 
so coveted — ^the matchless crimson-drop — was about 
to be carried, and placed beyond hope of recovery. 

But neither his anxiety, nor even his presence, 
were perceived by the little party waiting for the 
boat, upon which their eyes were intently fixed: for, 
as it approached, old Ben drew in one scull while he 
waved a rag of tarpauling over his head as in token 
of triumph ; and he repeated this signal again and 
again. 

" What is it, old boy?" cried John, who had run 
down to the water's edge, and ancle deep into it. 
What's afloat, now?" 

" What's afloat, now?" cried Ben, who by this 
time had neared the stairs, "What's afloat nowl 
Why, the Marianne's afloat; she was signalled oflT 
Gravesend last night" 

Those words reached the ears of Mary, where 
she stood, high on the quay, sooner than they did 
those to which they were addressed. Old Joe saw 
the colour fade suddenly from her lips, and he had 
just time to take the little plant from her before she 
feU senseless into his arms. 

Sudden joy is, perhaps, more difficult to bear than 
sudden grief. 
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** And Jack?'' shouted old Joe to his friend Ben, 
as he stepped ashore, " is he all right?" 

** Let's hope so," said Ben ; " the captain's ex- 
pected this a'temoon. The Marianne was wrecked 
off the Friendly's, you see, but got into a port there 
quite crippled," he continued ; ** she lost her cargo 
«nd everything on board; but a French ship at 
last hove in sight, and helped 'em vrith repairing, 
and they put to sea again, and the old ship has got 
home at last. That's all in a letter received by the 
owners this morning ; and I heard it from the clerk 
that my Bill works for." 

Here they were interrupted by the shouting of a 
crowd of sailors just emerging from the narrow 
street near that part of the quay. The bustle and 
general confrision increased as others ranto see what 
the matter was, but at last the words were distin- 
guished,—^* The Captain ! 1 1" « The Captain of the 
Marianne ! " shouted a group of sailors, who, like others, 
had run to take part in the disturbance. " Boat, sir ? " 
**Boat, sir ?" was now the cry of twenty voices, while 
as many hats were touched, as the Captain himself 
stepped forward. 

"Ay, ay!" replied the captain, "boat for Ber- 
mondsey." 

" He's a going to the owners," cried Ben, " he's a — " 

But no more was heard; a figure that stood be- 
side the captain of the Marianne, carrying a small 
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package^ dropped it suddenly^ and darting forward, 
snatched the senseless body of Mary from the arms 
of her father^ and covered the pale face with kisses. 
It was Jack — the long-lost Jack. 

" Jack has found his sweetheart, or his wife," said 
the good-natured captain, as he stepped down the 
stairs, " so you, Dick, take up the packet," he con- 
tinued, jumping into the boat, which shoved off and 
was soon lost among the crowd of small craft that 
filled that part of the river. 

Old Joe, young John, and Jack, who still clasped 
the senseless form of his fainting wife, had drawn 
aside to a retired spot, to hold a family consultation. 
Mary recovered at last ; and then Jack knew all the 
worst. He knew it without being down-hearted ; and 
declared there was good fortune yet in store for them, 
and kissed Mary again and again, as he heard how 
she had refused five guineas for the slipping, the last 
gift of her husband; and now, all that remained of 
the comfortable home he had left four years before. 

" But where," said he, putting Mary's bonnet to 
rights, and looking lovingly into her face, ^^ where is 
the old Jamaica chest?" 

^ Gone — gone with all the rest;" sighed Mary, 
leaning on Jack's shoulder ; " \mtyou have come back. 
Jack, and now all will soon be right again." 

" But we must have that chest 1" cried Jack. 

^^ All the traps together are only seized for £5, 
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father," said John, " so if so be you've come back 
cashy after four years' cruise, it's easy to track the 
broker and get it again." 

" I've come back with my skin. Jack, lad," replied 
his father, " and that's all;" but as Jack senior said 
it, he scratched his head, and pronounced the present 
drcimistance one of the nastiest bits of sea he'd ever 
navigated; but — 

Here the stranger, who had been watching them 
all the time, came up, saying, " If five guineas would 
be useful, I've offered it for that little plant, and am 
ready to give it now." 

" No 1 No !" cried Mary, tightening her hold upon 
the crimson drop, and drawing closer to her husband, 
«NoI Nor 

*^ Easy, easy, Mary, wench!" interrupted Jack) 
*^ you've got me now ; that's better than the keepsake. 
Make it six," said Jack, turning to the stranger, and 
inwardly smiling at his own exorbitant demand^ 
^* make it six, and you shall have it." 

" No !" said the stranger, ^^ that's conung it too 
strong." 

** Very well !" cried Jack, " then pitch it into the 
river, Mary, and come along. Heigh forward for old 
Joe's crib over the water I" 

" Stay 1 stay!" cried the stranger, alarmed at the 
celerity and energy of Jack's directions and move- 
ments ; " stay, you shall have the six guineas." And 
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they were counted out ; and the stranger evidently did 
not consider that he had a bad bargain ; and Jack 
thought he had a very good one. 

** And now to track the broker," cried Jack, and 
away scampered young John, in the direction the 
cart had taken ; and the rest of the party followed, old 
Joe hobbling last, as fiist as his wooden leg would 
carry him. 

It little matters in what time, or how, or where 
the broker was overtaken, but he was overtaken. And 
the six guineas just covered the rent and expenses ; 
with a crown over for the broker, in acknowledgment 
of his great civility in giving up the goods, and the 
trouble of carting them back again. 

That night there was great rejoicing in the little 
parlour with the white-sanded floor ; for all the old 
furniture had found its way back to the old places, 
and looked as if it had never been disturbed. All ex- 
cept the old Jamaica chest ; and that, by John's direc- 
tions, was placed in the middle of the room; and 
after a supper, which one of the last shillings pro- 
duced by the sale of old Joe's silver backy-box had 
been the means of furnishing. Jack sent out his son 
to borrow a hammer and chisel ; and by the persua-<> 
sion of those implements in the powerful grasp of 
Jack himself, the sides and bottom of the chest soon 
cast off their internal coatings of thin deal, and ex- 
posed a lining of Spanish doubloons. 
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** Two hundred of 'em," cried Jack, " my prize- 
money after the capture of the San Miranda^ he&ae 
I entered the merchant service : I stowed '^m away 
while I was at sea, against a rainy day." 

^ And they're come in all right, like the sunshine 
after the storm," said old Joe, hitching up his white 
canvas trowsers over the hip of his wooden leg. 

^ Ay, like the moral at the end of the chaj^in's 
sermon,'' said young John. 

** Yes, but more tangible," swd Jack. 

And so the returned sailor's fortunes were re-esta- 
blished through that ^^ little slipping," and he and 
his son got a snug berth with the owners of the Mari- 
anne ; and the little home in Wapping was long one 
of the most cheerful in the district, especially on Sun- 
day evenings, when old Joe came over from the crib 
in Bermondsey, to spin them some of his choicest 
yams of the good old times ; the ever favourite sub- 
ject being, all he could recollect about the Crimson 
Drop. 

And, in conclusion, said the botanist, who had 
been obliged to pause for a moment, to receive the 
boisterous applause which his story called forth from 
his friends ; in conclusion, I may add, that the 
stranger did not make a bad bargain. He was one of 
the London suburban nurserymen, who, with a keen 
eye to business, had at once perceived the attractive 
character of the " Utile slipping" in tiie window in 
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Wapping, as he passed one day to enquire for the 
owners of a Dutch vessel, who had in freight some 
packages of tulips, consigned to him from Holland. 

In his skilful hands the single plant was soon 
multiplied, and by the end of the second season he 
had a stock of several hundred plants, covered with 
their graceful and richly-coloured floral drops, which 
he readily disposed of at half-a-guinea each ; and the 
attractions of the Crimson Drop wient on increasing $ 
and he realized £30,000 by the investment of that 
six guineas, in Wapping. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, continued the 
botanist, that the plant in question was the Fuchsia 
Coccinea, the first of the Fuchsias cultivated in 
Europe. The plant had been described, at a some- 
what earlier period, by the botanists Ruiz and Pavon, 
in their well-known and magnificent work ; and it had 
been named in honour and memory of that grand old 
German botanist, Leonsfrd Fuchs, who died more 
than 200 years before the discovery of the plant which 
has thus perpetuated his name, having published, in 
1542, his famous work, " Historia Stirpium," illus^ 
trated with 516 excellent engravings in wood, master- 
pieces of art for their date, 

" And did the nurseryman share his profits with 
the sailor?" enquired several of the archaeologist's 
friends. ** Not exactly," replied the botanist; " but 
he sent Mary a very fine specimen in full flower. 
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entirely covered with the beautiful pendant blossoms ; 
and, as the family in their little home in Wapping 
never heard of the extraordinary fortune he had made 
by the * little slipping,' they always thought it a very 
kind and polite attention. 

^^ But," said the botanist, ^' Jack still continues to 
have a finger in the pie ; for, though the plant was 
sent before the public as the Fuchsia Coccinea, 
somehow or other Jack's genial and descriptive name, 
the * Crimson Drop,' got abroad too, and in many cot- 
tage gardens, where this lovely plant has become 
quite hardy, there is no talk of Fuchsia Coccinea, but 
pndses are lavished, summer after summer, upon the 
never-failing attractions of the * Crimson Drop.' 

*^ And I like such truly popular names," continued 
the narrator, *^ in spite of the dignity of science. I 
can never bring myself to call * Widow Wail, ' Frit- 
tillaria Meleagris ; nor that pride of cottage gardens, 
the * Mountain Snow,' Arabis Vema ; nor the * Ox- 
lip,' Primula Elatior ; nor the * Daisy,' Bellis Peren- 
nis ; no, nor the ^ Crimson Drop,' Fuchsia Coccinea." 





CHAPTEK IIL 
THE NUMISMATIST'S STORY, 

[ HERE is a shop-window in the Toledo, 
at Naples, before which a small knot of 
curious observers is constantly seen, 
even at hours when other windows, in which 
merchandize of apparently much more attractive 
character is exposed, are deserted. And yet it 
is but a dark and dusty sort of establishment, and 
one which the common crowd pass unheeded, or 
which more fashionable loungers in that great 
thoroughfare would hasten past with quickened step, 
or even walk on the other side to avoid. But to 
the initiated there were attractions in that dark dusty 
shop not possessed by its more brilliant neighbours. 
It is true, it presented to view no bright glass cases, 
filled with elegant specunens of those showy, carved, 
coral ornaments, for which modem Naples is so 
celebrated ; the merits of which, however, offer no 
adequate return for the large prices willingly paid 
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for them by the pleasure-seeking strangers, especially 
English^ who are always ready purchasers of such 
articles. Nor were there bracelets of carved Lava ; 
another of the baits which extract the scudi so rea- 
dily from the pockets of rich visitors, as mementos 
of the celebrated volcano, but which soi-disant ^^ Lava** 
is frequently a manufactured composition, easily 
moulded to the forms required, and slightly retouched 
by inferior artists, to impart to them the appearance 
of real sculptured lava. Nor were there any of 
those glittering jewels, of all colours, formed of the 
*^ gemme del Vesuvio," as they are called, and said 
to be crystals found in the interior of stones thrown 
up from the crater during its frequent eruptions; 
but which are most of them the ingenious produc- 
tions of a glass manufactory, not a hundred miles 
from the suburb of St. Elmo. No; none of the 
usual Neapolitan attractions formed the nucleus, 
around which a group was so frequently clustered 
at the door of the little dusty shop ; the magnet was 
a tray of old coins that always stood at the door, 
and into which the proprietor of the shop, a general 
dealer in antiquities, usually threw all the coins and 
medals that he purchased in the way of business, 
without further examination ; for he was no numis- 
matist himself, and secured himself from loss in that 
branch of his trade by never giving more than 
the value of old copper, or gold, or silver, as the 
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case might be, for any merchandize of that descrip- 
tion that might be offered to him; a price which 
generally, after a little haggling, gave tolerable satis- 
faction to the peasantry of the neighbourhood, or 
others who brought him their findings. The conse- 
quence of such an arrangement was, that in that 
tray of old coins, rare and even exquisite specimens 
might sometimes be found and purchased for a mere 
trifle, by those who were lucky enough to turn over 
the heap of musty-looking relics, just after some 
recent addition. 

It was to secure the first daily ransacking of the 
dusty coin tray, that Signer Massimi, a well kiiown 
Italian numismatist, had eventually taken the apart- 
ments over the shop in question, on condition that 
the tray should, after every new addition to its 
stores, be sent up to him for Ihe* first picking over. 

Signer Massimi had become acquainted with our 
friend the archaeologist, and had joined the society or 
coterie, which he had formed ; ^t the monthly meet- 
ings of which he became a very regular attendant ; 
and on the evening in question it was his turn to 
receive the members in his own rooms. 

It so happened that on that occasion most of the 
contributions furnished by the different associates as 
subjects for the evening's discussion, consisted of spe- 
cimens of ancient money of various ages and countries; 
a circumstance which was partly accounted for by a, 

TOL. I. I 
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wish to pay a kind of compliment to the numismatist^ 
and partly from a desire to obtain information con- 
cerning beautiful specimens of ancient art in the pos- 
session of different members of the society, of a class re- 
specting which their general archaeological knowledge 
led them to very vague and unsatisfactory conclusions. 
The table was, therefore, covered with some of the 
most interesting examples of the ancient coinages of 
different epochs. There was a double stater of Cy zicus, 
of the earliest period, with its rude figures of a lion 
and a fish for type ; its reverse presenting only four 
punch marks, the traces of the instrument by means 
of which the face of the coin had been driven into 
the die: and there was one of those superb silver 
decadrachms of Syracuse, known as Sicilian medal- 
lions, which are works of the highest period of 
ancient monetary arf , the present specimen of which 
was a beautiful work, in most perfect condition, — 
in short, a Jleur de caiuy as numismatists have it, — and 
possessing, too, a feature of unusual interest, pointed 
out by the numismatist. This feature consisted in a 
name, written in minute Greek characters, on one of 
the dolphins. It was the name of the ancient en- 
graver, whose work has reached the present age in 
such exquisite preservation. There was actually the 
name of the die-sinker, who perhaps executed that 
beautiful work for the critical eye of the Sicilian 
despot Dionysius, some four centuries before the 
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Cliristiaii era. The numismatist proceeded to state 
to his listeners^ with nmnerous details fiill of charm 
and interest, how, on the series of the ancient Sicilian 
money of the Greek colonies of that island, the names 
of a whole guild of engravers, of two or three ge- 
nerations, had been detected by the industry and 
acumen of recent numismatic science. ^^But," said 
Signer Massimi, perceiving that the ground he had 
touched upon was evidently full of interest to his 
listeners, " let us extend our view a little ;" and 
taking up the Cyzicene stater, and holding it almost 
reverently, as a hoary and venerable monument of 
history and art, he added, " Here is probably one of 
the first pieces of money ever struck. Yes,** he 
continued, *^ one of the^r*^; for * money,' as we now 
understand the term, may be considered, in comparison 
with the high antiquity of other human institutions, 
quite a recent invention." 

It is true that gold and silver were used at a very 
early period as a convenient substitute for direct bar- 
ter ; that is, instead of exchanging so much land or so 
many oxen, a certain weight of gold or silver was given 
as an equivalent. Thus, we read in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, that Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver he 
had named, " four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant." In that translation, the 
silver is incorrectly called money ; which it could not 
be ; for it is distinctly stated that it was weighedy and 
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a certain weight given, and not a certain number of 
pieces. It is well known that Homer does not mention 
coined money ; which he would not have failed to do, 
if it had existed in his time ; but, on the contrary, he 
always speaks of a kind of barter. As when he men- 
tions that the common value of an ox was a bar of 
brass three feet long ; and that a woman — ^it is well 
none of the gentle sex are present, said the numisma- 
tist, looking round with a smile— that a woman, who 
understood several useful arts, was sold for four such 
bars, or four oxen. 

Bars or spikes such as these, continued the speaker, 
when adjusted to a special size, formed a kind of link 
between weighed money, and true coins; for they 
passed by tahy that is, by counting their number, 
instead of by weight At this point in the history 
of the origin of money, it is interesting to observe, 
that the names of such bars or spikes were, at a later 
period, transferred by the Greeks to their positive 
money, in those of the two principal Greek coins, 
which, as you all know, are the drachma and the 
oholus; the latter name being that of a small bar or 
obelisk, and the former expressing a handful, or sixy 
which was the exact number the hand could grasp : 
thus, in the real coinage which followed the rude state 
of exchange by means of bars, an obolus naturally 
became the sixth of the drachma. 

It is supposed, continued the numismatist, that the 
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first positive coins^ that is to say, pieces of metal of 
convenient size, adjusted to a particular weight, and 
guaranteed to be of that weight as well as the re- 
quired purity, by the stamp or seal of an acknowledged 
government, were struck either by the Lydians, or 
by the Asiatic colonies of Greece. That great his- 
torical event, he continued, the first positive coinage, 
whether of Greek or Lydian origin, took place 
only seven or eight centuries before the Christian 
era ; and the coin of the Greek colony of Cyzicus, 
which I have just examined, evidently belongs to the 
very infancy of the art. Yet, that people may not 
have been the first to coin money ; for doubtless, when 
once the principle was put in action, its immense im- 
portance became at once so evident, that other states 
rapidly followed in the wake of the inventors, whoever 
they were. Consequently, we have specimens of a gold 
coinage of several of the Greek states of Asia Minor, 
as well as the Lydian coins attributed to Crcesus, 
and the Persian Darics, and some other coins, all 
exhibiting indubitable marks of that primaeval work- 
manship, which the art of coining exhibited, before it 
had passed from its infant stage. In such specimens, 
as I pointed out before, there is only an impress or 
type^ on one side ; the reverse, or back, exhibiting 
merely the indent caused by the punch in driving the 
face of the coin into the die. We may trace in an 
extensive series of the earliest ancient coinages, all the 
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gradations by means of which the punch-mark at 
the back became^ first symmetrical^ then more or less 
ornamental^ till at length, a perfect reverse was ob- 
tained; and in the course of these observations we 
may note at tiie same time every degree in the ad- 
vance of the art displayed in the devices ; from the 
rudest archaism, to tiie almost unapproachable per* 
fection displayed in the grand Syracusan medallion 
which has been exhibited this evening. 

We may observe too, the origin and gradual develop- 
ment of tiie inscriptions, in the same series. At firsts 
the simple symbol of the state stood alone, as on the 
Daric> the Sardian rjoiaage of Lydia, tiie Cyzicene 
now upon the table, and others. Then, probably to 
distinguish the coins of two states using similar sym- 
bols, the single initial letter of the name of the state 
was inserted in addition to the symbol ; tiien a second 
letter, and eventually the whole name. 

So sacred was tiie nature of the seal or stamp of the 
coinage considered, that it was several centuries after 
its first invention before any other names or symbols 
than tiiose of the state, or its protective divinities, or 
things sacred to those divinities, were placed upon its 
coinage. 

The portraits of princes, which we have so long 
seen ostentatiously placed upon the public money, 
were at first deemed an impious invasion of the rights 
of the gods. Alexander the Great was among the 
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first who attempted to assume this priyilege; but 
the victorious conqueror, even when ruling over the 
destinies of nearly the whole ancient world, did not 
venture openly to place his portrait upon the exten- 
sive coinages he issued; but merely introduced his own 
features, wearing the symbolic head-dress of Her- 
cules; which thus became, ostensibly j not those of 
Alexander, but of the deity with whose symbols they 
were clothed. Observe, continued the speaker, that 
fine silver tetradrachm, struck probably in Asia; ob- 
serve the head, rising in high relief from the field of 
the coin, clothed in that majestic lion skin,like a hooded 
crown, is it not a noble work of art ? and if those are 
truly the features of Alexander, was he not worthy to 
have been the demigod whom he there represents ? 

But to resume, said the numismatist; so jealous 
were all the Greek states of the sacred character 
of the national coin, that tiie eastern titie of king, 
or |3acr(Xcvc> had, up to that time, never been placed 
upon a coin, even by Alexander himself. 

After the death of the great conqueror, and the 
division of his vast empire among his chief lieutenants, 
these new sovereigns still refrained from placing their 
effigies on the coins they struck in their various 
dominions ; Lysimachus merely introducing his own 
features in the noble head of the horned Bacchus, 
which is found on many of his coins ; while Seleucus, 
who became ruler of Syria, placed his portrait on 
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the Syrian coinage disguised in the forms and sym- 
bols attributed to a local divinity, 

Antigonus^ however, on assuming authority in 
central Asia, first placed the title of King on coins 
issued during his supremacy ; and Ptolemy Lagus, to 
whose share of the imperial spoil Egypt fell, not only 
followed his example, but at length boldly placed his 
own portrait on the Greco-Egyptian coinage of Alex* 
andria. Then, the sacred character of the stamp or 
seal, by which the weight and purity of national 
money had been distinguished, passed away for ever ; 
and the venerated symbols of religion gave place to 
the pompous effigies of mere human princes ; often 
those of ignorant and brutal despots, whose images 
were calculated rather to destroy than confirm the 
public confidence in the weight and purity of the 
national money. 

The numismatist ceased, as he put a few choice 
coins back into their snug cabinet; and a general 
conversation ensued, on the very distinct character 
of the Roman coinage, based as it was on a copper 
standard, as that of Asia had been on gold, and that 
of Greece and her dependencies on silver. 

And then, the names of money, &c. &c. were dis- 
cussed; how our word "coin" was derived from the 
Latin word cuneusy in the more recent French form 
coigne^ that being the name of the wedge or punch 
used to drive the metal into the die ; and how the term 
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** money" came from the Latin monetae the temple 
Juno Moneta bemg the place in which, in Bome, the 
weights, &c. connected with the coinage were kept 
with jealous care as a sacred deposit. Also, how 
the Latin word nummxiSy another term for money, was 
derived from the Greek nomisma^ (vo^er/xa,) which 
came from nomoSy (vo/xoc?) law, money being a cir* 
culating medium established exclusively by the highest 
laws of the state: it was observed also that from 
these terms we have the word numismatic. And then 
it was remarked that the money of Greece, being 
chiefly silver, was also called apyvpiov, just as in 
modem France, with a like silver currency, money is 
called arffent ; and that, in the Hebrew tongue also, 
silver and money were synonymous and convertible 
terms ; and that the Jews, who never coined money 
at all till a comparatively late period, under the 
Maccabees, then only coined silver, which appeared 
in shekels, half shekels, &c. So that Shakespeare 
proved himself but an imperfect numismatist when 
he spoke of ^^ shekels of the tested gold." 

And the evening began to wear away in the exami- 
nation of the beautiful antique specimens of the mo- 
netary art then lying upon the table. An exquisite 
drachma of Heraclea, with the noble figure of Hercules 
contending with the Nemean lion on the reverse ; 
a beautiful stater of Clazomene ; a Punician coin of 
Panormus, with the Carthaginian emblems, the lion 
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and palm tree ; and some pieces of remarkable beauty, 
of Thurium, Tarentmn, and other Italo-Grecian cities; 
also, a gold stater of Syracuse, evidently copied from 
the gold coinage of Philip of Macedon, but with the 
addition of the Sicilian emblem, the triquetra, which 
was of most exquisite workmanship, and in sharp and 
perfect preservation. 

At last, as the earnestness of the discussion began 
to slacken, and several of the select monuments of 
art that had been exhibited were re-deposited in the 
velvet-lined cases, or other secure receptacles from 
which they had been taken, a member rose, and 
claimed the usual " story" with which the learned de- 
bates invariably closed. 

The suggestion was well-timed, for the refreshments 
provided by the numismatist were just placed upon a 
side table ; and, after a few endeavours to avoid the 
pleasing duty by one or two rather idle members of the 
society, who preferred listening to talking, and after a 
few cups of delicious coffee had been sipped, the nu- 
mismatist,after looking round to see whether any other 
member would volunteer, put down his empty coffee- 
cup, and promised them an anecdote which had come 
within the range of his own experience ; and which 
was not, he said, inappropriate to the present occasion ; 
being connected with the pursuit of the science which 
they had been principally discussing that evening. 

The promise was received with general applause. 
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especially as the Slgnor Masslmi seldom spoke nmch 
at the meetings; and so the party resumed their 
places^ and the numismatist commenced his story^ 
which he entitled 
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The hero of my story, commenced the narrator, 
was a gentleman, whom I will call Signer Ruggieri; a 
Soman, by birth, and of good connexions, being allied 
to many of the leading families in the modem city. 
He became, at a very early age, a devoted archaeologist. 
It is so natural to become an archaeologist in Rome ^ 
surrounded on all sides by the magnificent remains 
of antiquity ; by monuments of an imperially mag- 
nificent phase of human progress which was the last 
and perhaps grandest form that the civilization of 
the ancient world ever assumed ; but which was fore- 
doomed, even by its own persecutions, to facilitate the 
establishment of that new creed, before which its 
pagan glories eventually succumbed. The miraculous 
colunm of Trajan, with its great spiral marble pic- 
ture, on which the manners, both in war and peace, 
of a great empire at a special epoch are depicted, in a 
wondrous succession of bas-reliefs, exhibiting in mi- 
nute detail a thousand peculiarities of curious interest 
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to the student of the past — was the first monument 
that attracted Ruggieri's study ; leading him into all 
the fascinating mazes of archaeology^ with that delight- 
ful enthusiasm^ which is one of the most glorious of 
the many exquisite characteristics of early youth. 

With the same buoyant delight with which most 
young minds struggle ardently towards the future, 
striving to pierce its impenetrable veil, Ruggieri 
dived into the past ; and found its monuments, its for- 
gotten byeways, and its silent ruins teeming with 
rich and curious details of other phases of human 
progress ; and rife with revelations of human exist- 
ence, both in struggles and in triumphs, long passed 
away. And those visions of the past were, to him, 
more enthralling and fiill of romance than the agi- 
tated life of to-day. 

From the study of the ancient coinage of Rome, so 
fiill of interest to the curious investigator, he had been 
attracted to that of Greece ; eventually, taking up 
the Greco-Egyptian issues of the Ptolemies as the sub- 
ject of his most peculiar study ; of which, in a few 
years, he collected a magnificent series of specimens, 
perhaps the finest ever brought together by a private 
individual It contained, indeed, some unrivalled 
specimens, such as not even the great royal and 
national collections of Europe can boast. 

Ruggieri was first led to take an interest in the 
Lagidean series, as the coins of Ptolemy Lagus and 
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his successors have been tenned^ by noticiiig the large 
size of the gold pieces of that series. He had weighed 
a double stater of Cyzicus against a pentadrachm of 
the first Ptolemy^ when he found the double stater 
to be just two-fifths of the weight of the Egyptian 
pentadrachm^ a fact which led him to curious trains 
of study. It had long been a favourite theory of 
Ruggieri, that the early coinage of Cyzicus was the 
most ancient of all^ and that to the Cyzicenes, in fact^ 
we owed the important invention of coined money. 

He founded this theory upon the circumstance 
that the scale of weight adopted in the coinage of 
Cyzicus was that of the ancient Babylonian standard, 
while all the other most ancient specimens of coined 
money appeared to belong to lighter and more recent 
scales of weight. 

The size and purity of the Cyzicenes, as they were 
soon called, gave them, you are aware, almost univer- 
sal currency ; a currency that endured, in name, at 
all events, even through the whole of the dark and 
middle ages ; during which period coins were struck 
in imitation of those ancient Cyzicenes, in conse- 
quence of the prestige which they still maintained. 
Representatives of that ancient money exist, in fact, 
even at the present day, in which the very name is but 
slightly corrupted in that of the 'Zecchini, or Sequins 
of Venice, the liaeal descendants of those gold coins 
of Cyzicus, which were first struck between seven 
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and eight centuries before the Christian era; and which 
were, possibly, as I have said, the first true coins ever 
issued; and their line thus forms, as it were, the 
alpha and omega of monetary history. 

Buggieri, continued the narrator, was at first puz- 
zled at the curious accordance of the Egyptian 
standard of the Ptolemies with that of Cyzicus ; espe- 
cially as the Macedonian coinage of gold in the reigns 
of Alexander and even his predecessor Philip, was 
of the lighter Attic standard. 

When, however, he discovered that the Macedo- 
nian dynasty of Egypt was said, by historians, to 
have restored the ancient Macedonian standard in 
their coinage, he at once perceived the cause of the 
analogy, and, on weighing some of the earliest pieces 
of the true Macedonian series, he found that they 
too were of the Babylonian standard ; which at once 
led him to assign the highest monetary antiquity to 
both the early gold coinage of Cyzicus, and the early 
silver coinage of Macedonia. 

This was the greatest crotchet of Buggieri, in 
theory ; while the collection of all the finest specimens 
of the series of the Lagidae was his prevailing weak- 
ness, in practice. And how can we wonder at his 
weakness — if weakness it were — in desiring to possess 
a collection of those curious and interesting monu- 
ments, when we contemplate the truly magnificent 
character of some of the pieces of the Greco-Egyp- 
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tian series. Look, for instance, at this head of the 
first Ptolemy, continued the narrator, taking a fine 
gold piece from his cabinet; it represents the first 
Macedonian king of Egypt, in the full development 
an(f complete vigour of the early portion of middle 
life. Note the grandeur of the features, the astute 
glance, indicated in the well-formed eye; the deli- 
cate lines of thought, not age, that slightly furrow 
the broad expanse of brow ; note too the abundant 
and crisp hair, and the firmness indicated in the sweep 
of the grandly-formed chin. All these are features 
in the head of one bom to might. 

Surely Alexander surrounded himself with the 
very elite of the himian race, for his great conquest of 
the world. See even here, he continued, taking out 
another coin. Jlere is the same vigorous organiza- 
tion in advanced age ; but how venerably grand I there 
is less flesh ; the contour is less roimd, and the lines 
are deeper ; but it is only another phase of a giant 
existence. The great Ptolemy seems never to have 
known the failings common to age, though his vigorous 
frame endured to the unusual limit of ninety-two years. 

And here, resinned the speaker, replacing the coin 
and taking out another, observe this glorious medal:— 
it is a gold octodrachm, issued by the second Ptolemy, 
Philadelphus, bearing the portrait of his sister-wife, 
and Arsinoe. And here too, he said, changing it 
for another fine gold piece, here is an exquisite 
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coin issued by the same prince^ in honour of the 
memory of his father, and of his mother Berenice. 
The profile of the first Ptolemy partially covers that 
of his last queen ; and how grandly has the artist por- 
trayed the features of those heads I And what h&ads 
they are 1 Surely they were worthy to be entitled, 
as they are in the inscription, 0EOI (Gods). 

They were in fact deified, and temples erected 
in their honour after death. The first Ptolemy, 
the great founder of the Ptolemaic dynasty, had 
been deified even during his life, by the Bhodians, 
in the year 304 before the Christian era, when he 
delivered them from the attack of Demetrius Polyor- 
cetes, at which period they conferred upon their 
deliverer the divine title of Swrryp, often assigned to 
protecting divinities. That title Soter^ or Saviour, 
was afterwards placed on his coins, continued the 
numismatist, but never with the title of king, as 
Visconti remarks, being, as that great archasologist 
farther observes, greater than king, and therefore 
superseding it. Cicero, continued the narrator, has 
recorded, when speaking of the title " Soter^ " that 
it is so great, that it cannot be translated by one Latin 
word." I think the original passage runs thus ; " Ita 
magnum ut Latino uno verbo exprimi non possit." 
It would appear that we should translate it ** Di- 
vine Saviour," as the Khodians erected a temple 
for the worship of their deliverer, after consulting 
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the oracle of Ammon^ on the propriety of conferring 
the title. 

In the fascinating pursuit of these researches^ the 
life of Ruggieri floated peacefully and delightfully 
forward. Who, but one who has entered the arena 
of archaeology in his early youth, can appreciate the 
absorbing delight of those studies to him. Even 
the still atmosphere itself of the old rooms of the 
Xircherian Museum, or the apartments of the Vati- 
can, in which their priceless numismatic treasures are 
preserved, had a peculiar charm for the young anti- 
quvy. He trod the marble floors with a tiptoed 
and respectful step; and opened or closed the great 
doors with gentle care, as though even a slight noise 
would irreverently disturb a kind of sanctity with 
which the places appeared to him invested. And when 
sight-hunting strangers were occasionally led through 
those chambers, and their loud voices and ignorant 
questions or remarks, uttered with unmodulated voice, 
echoed along the lofty ceilings, and resounded among 
the antique cabinets, it seemed to Kuggieri a kind 
of vulgar profanation ; and he could hardly restrain 
himself from resenting it by some demonstration that 
would assuredly have led those intruders upon the 
scenes of his study to pronoimce him a maniac. 

Such was the youth of Ruggieri. The odour of old 
books diffused through those noble depositories of 
the monuments and records of other ages, and the 
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scent of the drawers of cedar-wood, the abode of the ' 
treasures of those noble cabinets, supplied to him the 
place of fields and flowers ; and the subdued light 
that entered sparingly through the deeply-recessed 
windows, sunk into his spirit with the indescriba- 
ble softness which the summer twilight, or the dim 
light of cathedrals, sheds over the senses of the vo- 
taries of other pursuits, and the cultivators of other 
feelings. 

Even his attachment to the beautifid Giulia Cesa- 
rini, of a family said to be descended from the ancient 
Caesars, and his subsequent marriage, scarcely inter- 
rupted his favourite pursuit; for she too was an ar- 
dent archaeologist ; they had in fact made love over | 
the drawers of coin cabinets, and in half angry, half I 
playful discussions, upon disputed points of numis- 
matic lore. And even their love-letters were half 
filled with dissertations on speculative points con- i 
nected with their favourite science. 

So passed the hours, happily and rapidly, with the 
young lovers, till they were married. And then, their 
mutual antiquarian zeal seemed to blend into one 
undivided feeling, in which the enthusiasm of each 
appeared doubled. "Ah!" exclaimed the narrator, 
" how little can those who have never felt it, know 
the deep, almost holy joy of two congenial minds 
thus blending in the energetic pursuit of an elevating 
and engrossing study." 
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Those years were the summer of the existence of 
Kuggieri, Giulia and her husband were all in all to 
each other. Their union had not been blessed with 
children, so that no new affections were called into ex- 
istence to weaken the ties that bound those two sympa- 
thetic spirits together in one delightfully intermingled 
existence. But then came those times of general and 
thrilling agitation, which had its commencement in 
France in the eventful year 1848. Ruggieri had a 
sensitive and generous heart. He saw, or dreamt 
he saw, the glories and the liberty of her ancient 
republic again possible for Some, and her people; 
and, in an evil hour for the peaceful course of his 
existence, he joined the popular movement 

The views of the liberal party, moderate at first, were 
soon extended by partial success ; and from wise and 
necessary reforms, the young and ardent spirits, who 
led the opinion of the masses, soon merged into wild 
and impossible visions of ultra-republican liberty, and 
Utopian forms of universal happiness. Ruggieri was 
carried forward in the torrent of the agitated waters of 
revolution ; and at last, found himself fighting under 
the banners of Garibaldi against the troops of France, 
to whom the opinion of the dominant classes of Europe 
had confided the restoration of the Papal power, along 
with most of its ancient abuses ; a course to which even 
the well-wishers of Italian independence had felt com- 
pelled to assent by the excesses of those whose greater 
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moderation would have ensured the triumphs of pro- 
gressive and valuable reforms. 

The result is well known ; the undisciplined valour 
of the republicans could not long resist the armies of 
France : the old order of things was restored, and the 
name of Ruggieri soon appeared in the lists of those 
whom a vindictive and now triumphant government 
resolved to punish to the utmost. Ruggieri had no 
alternative but exile or death ; and, with his devoted 
wife, and his now only remaining wealth, a small 
casket containing his matchless series of the La^dae, 
he escaped, one dark night, by descending from the 
old walls of the city, near the ancient gate firom 
which the curious still issue to explore the ruins of 
the Appian way, and its crumbling avenue of tombs. 

The sale of a few of the gold pieces from his collec- 
tion — ^beyond all price in archaeological value — ^for their 
mere intrinsic worth as metal, enabled him, after many 
difficulties, to reach England, the only country which 
then afforded a secure asylum for political refugees. 

His flight had been so sudden, that he found him- 
self in London, in a great foreign city, without a 
single letter of introduction or recommendation, un- 
friended, and alone. With some difficulty he found 
out the abode of one or two dealers in coins, who 
purchased, at shamefully inadequate prices, some of 
the matchless specimens of his Lagidaean series. The 
funds so raised enabled him to establish himself, with 
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his faithful and devoted wife, in a neat apartment, 
and surround himself with a few of the little ele- 
gancies and comforts to which they had always been 
accustomed. 

But the means so raised, it was evident, would 
soon be exhausted ; and it became necessary to decide 
upon some mode of labouring for daily bread. He 
decided upon advertising in the public papers, to the 
effect that an Italian gentleman of superior education 
and attainments, driven from his country in con- 
sequence of his political opinions, was desirous, upon 
the most moderate terms, to give instruction in the 
Italian language, and in the history and literature of 
Italy. 

No answers were received to these announcements, 
which he repeated in different papers, tiU his little 
store began to dwindle, and more pieces from the 
casket, more of those exquisite monuments of the 
Egyptian domination of the Ptolemies, were sacrificed 
to meet their daily necessities. 

At length, when the last spark of hope seemed 
about to be extinguished, a note was received by 
Ruggieri from a lady who had accidentally seen his 
advertisement in a paper above a month old. She 
wished her daughters to receive instruction in the 
Italian language. The terms demanded by Ruggieri 
were so moderate, that no objection was made on that 
score, and he was soon in the receipt of suflScient 
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means to meet the weekly requirements. But the 
family went out of town for a time, and then that 
resource ceased; and more sacrifices were consum- 
mated from the precious treasures of the casket. 

At first Buggieri had only parted with specimens 
merely remarkable for their beauty of preservation, 
or more than ordinary rarity, and of which his casket 
contained duplicate specimens ; but now began more 
painful sacrifices. Pieces that were supposed unique, 
and others that broke irretrievably tlie links of his 
matchless collection, were sacrificed one after another; 
and the grief of Ruggieri and his devoted wife was 
almost more than they could beajr on those painful 
occasions. 

They recalled the circumstances under which, in 
the time of their young enthusiasm, each of those 
cherished pieces had been added to their unrivalled 
series ; their delight at its discovery ; their determi- 
nation to possess it ; and the little sacrifices they had 
made, to enable them to secure the new treasure 
without too much over-straining their limited means. 

At another time they recalled some great sacrifice 
made to secure a more than ordinarily coveted piece ; 
their intense desire for which the greedy possessor 
read in their glistening eyes, and demanded a price in 
proportion to their eagerness ; and how they had de- 
termined by some great stretch of self-denial to pos- 
sess a monument which they deemed necessary to the 
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brilliant completeness of their series ; and they recol- 
lected, too, with what cheerfulness and devotion to 
their enthralling pursuit they had made the necessary 
sacrifice, and how it was more than repaid, whatever 
privations It entailed, by the possession of a treasure 
to them beyond all price. 

Such recollections made the separation from thetse 
exquisite remains of ancient art, the monument of 
their early self-denial and congenial devotion, still 
more bitter ; and it was sometimes with tears, that 
would not be controlled even by the sneer that was 
often observable on the hard features of some cunning 
dealer, that Giulia and Ruggieri parted with their 
long-cherished treasures. 

But there was pleasure as well as pain in such re- 
trospection; and alone, as they were, in the great 
solitude of a strange city, they derived a sweet though 
melancholy pleasure from such reminiscences of the 
discovery and acquisition of those monuments, and of 
their early days of transport and enthusiastic interest 
passed together in the old chambers of the Kircherian 
Museum and the Vatican ; and afterwards, in their 
own little study ; where their collected treasures 'had 
been conned over and classified, and described, with 
a thousand traits of personal as well as historic in- 
terest in the manuscript catalogue ; a document that 
seemed destined soon to become the only record of that 
unrivalled collection. 
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But their prospects in London brightened; their 
persevering patience in their trials, and singular de- 
Yotedness to each other, always seemed to ward off, as 
with a shield of love, the more dreadM shafts of 
extreme poverty and destitution, which ifrequently 
seemed on the very eve of striking them to the quick : 
for, at the very last moment, when the darkness 
of their cloud of adversity seemed blackest, some 
unexpected gleam of light would break upon their 
lonely fortimes, and bring temporary relief and en- 
couragement. 

Ruggieri's first pupils returned to town, and re- 
sumed their lessons, and others were obtained through 
their introduction ; and, at length, a tolerably good 
connexion as a teacher of the Italian language re- 
warded the perseverance of the refugee. 

But he had many trials difficult to bear in the 
midst of this comparative prosperity. To some, hold- 
ing the position by birth and education of gentle- 
men, it might have been difficult to descend to the 
drudgeries of tuition at an almost nominal price ; but 
Ruggieri appreciated the dignity of labour, and ac- 
knowledged the true sweetness of its rewards. The 
galling character, however, of his reception by 
strangers, greatly his inferiors in every respect, 
deeply wounded the just and dignified self-love of his 
character. 

The national vanity of the English, and their sense 
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of conscious rectitude, even in their greatest errors, 
has always made their behaviour to foreigners sin- 
gularly supercilious and repulsive; and Ruggieri 
soon perceived that even the servants at the houses 
to which his present vocation called him, regarded 
*' the foreigner" with both contempt and suspicion. 
With many of his female pupils, however, his na- 
tural refinement of character, his curious and various 
learning and poetic temperament, were duly appre-^ 
ciated. The lady, whose daughters he had first 
instructed, became a truly kind friend both to Rug- 
gieri and his wife; but the male members of the 
families in which he taught, if they ever conde- 
scended to notice the " Italian master " at all, did so 
with a strongly marked air of superiority, against 
which the proud spirit of the modem Roman often 
inwardly rebelled; and it was with difificulty that 
he restrained himself from expressing his deep dis- 
gust. 

Even his pronunciation of the English language, 
which he spoke with grammatical purity, frequently 
formed the subject of vulgar merriment, only con- 
cealed from its object by a very flimsy veil of a kind 
of forced civility. It may be imagined that such 
conduct was difficult enough to submit to ; especially 
from men who spoke no language but their own, and 
that imperfectly, towards one who could converse in 
most of the living languages of Europe ; and to whom 
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the classic tongues of Greece and Rome were as 
familiar as his own native Italian. 

I need not, continued the narrator, apologize to 
Englishmen of real education for these strictures 
upon a certain feature in the national manners, which 
is perhaps confined to some of the wealthy of the 
middle class, whose only distinction is mere wealth ; 
for we all know that the refined, of all nations, stand 
upon the same high level of superiority ; and that in 
every nation there are certain classes, whose vulgarity 
is as odious as it is arrogant. Though there are few 
examples, it will be readily conceded, in any nation, 
at all approaching certain classes of the English in 
their claim to the exclusive possession of virtues, and 
proprieties, and an unapproachable rectitude in both 
religious and worldly afiairs, possession of which they 
deny to all other nations ; and perhaps even, to every 
other class, of their own. 

But the mortifications which Ruggieri had to 
endure on these accounts were considered by him — 
for he was a grateful philosopher — as but a salutary 
check upon the too great elation that might have 
followed upon his success as a teacher of languages ; 
which, with an occasional sale from the now scanty 
remains of the coins of the Lagidse, enabled him, with 
his wife, to dress decently, to eat meat twice or 
three times a week, and to pay the rent of the neat 
but small apartments which they inhabited. 
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And SO things went on, till only some half dozen 
coins, the unique and crowning gems of the cherished 
collection remained. TJiese, it was determined, should 
never be sacrificed, however great the temptation, 
the necessity, the distress that might oppress them ; 
and many were the trials passed through, to preserve 
inviolate this resolution. Want, even hunger, were 
more than once, at unfortunate crises of their preca- 
rious means of existence, defied, to preserve their 
last treasures ; and the deepest of these trials were 
passed too without humiliation. For none knew the 
extreme distress of the Italian gentleman and his 
lady-wife — ^none knew that they had passed whole 
days, without food, without bread. Those sad secrets 
were buried in the proud recesses of their own hearts, 
where the pangs of suffering might have been the 
keener from compression, unshared as they were by 
a single ray of sympathy, but for the beautiful 
blending of those two superior natures, each of which, 
in mutual devotion, took from the other the sharpest 
sting of sorrow, — as the poison was fearlessly sucked 
from the wound of her brave consort by the devoted 
Eleanor. 

When nearly borne down by some of those petty 
sorrows, which, petty as they are, are yet like the 
minute particles of some deadly venom — which, 
though contemptible to the eye of the ignorant spec- 
tator, have yet the power to kill — when nearly 
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borne down by the trial of some such cruel, though 
petty sorrow, the noble head of Ruggieri would lie 
buried in his hands upon the little table of their 
scantily furnished apartment; his waving and pro- 
fuse black hair tangled in his fingers, the white- 
ness and delicacy of which told of early exemption 
from all laborious toil, and their extreme attenua- 
tion, of recent want, and insufficient food. In such 
moments the devoted Giulia would be the first to 
rise superior to the trial of the moment ; she would 
speak with unusual cheerfulness of indifferent sub- 
jects; affect to be occupied in smoothing her fine 
hair at the little pier-glass between the scanty and 
faded curtains of the two windows of their little sit- 
ting-room, and declare she thought herself growing 
young again; though with a suppressed sigh. For she 
saw that her once remarkable beauty was yielding to 
the lines that the harsh finger of misery, more prompt 
than that of time, was fast tracing on her fine broad 
forehead. But the sigh and the thought were both 
stifled as they rose, and she would cheerfully speak of 
the weather, and the dress she would wear, if he 
would walk with her to the Park ; or to one of the 
bridges, to look over at the noble river ; or to some 
other haunt, in which she knew he was pleased to 
linger, and give rein to the pleasures of memory, and 
encourage those of hope. 

The true bravery of woman is not known till 
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tried by the fierce ordeal of misfortune; then, as 
the metal thrice purified by fire, it glistens in all its 
purity and beauty, like true virgin gold. Her truest, 
highest virtues lie concealed, in the delicate organiza- 
tion of her exquisite nature, till crushed forth by 
the heavy hand of sorrow ; and then, like the deli- 
cious aroma of those herbs, whose sweetness is not 
given forth till crushed by the footstep of the tra- 
veller, they are exhaled like an angelic breath, that 
fills the surrounding atmosphere with a sense, as of a 
heavenly presence ; and the highest charm of a true 
woman's heart is developed, freed from every par- 
ticle of that dross with which prosperity sometimes 
conceals and disfigures it. 

And Ruggieri could not resist the influence gently 
welling forth of that sweet heroism, and would lift 
his head, and look a whole heart-full of deep gratitude 
in a single glance of love and admiration ; and before 
he could speak, Giulia, seizing the propitious moment, 
would open the nearly empty casket, and take out 
the last remaining treasures, and place them before 
him, exclaiming, " Have we not these left? the very 
gems of our once noble collection, sweet mementos 
of our early love and study ? Could we not sell 
them for ten times more than would meet our present 
wants? and yet we bravely keep them. Yes, and 
will still keep them — will we not?" 

" Yes ! yes ! we toill keep them, my brave Giulia,," 
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he would reply, kissing her forehead ; and then, she 
would recall some point of curious interest connected 
with one of the inscriptions, or types, and they would 
both be very soon immersed, as of old, in a thousand 
charmingly abstruse numismatic intricacies. Hours 
would pass in delicious altercation ; Giulia's arm over 
Kuggieri's shoidder, her cheek close to his ; and one of 
her finely formed hands over that of her husband, in 
which he held the coin they were examining, as she 
pointed to the inscription he was deciphering for the 
thousandth time, through a small but powerful lens, 
which he always wore. So seated, at their little table, 
in sweet, low converse, rendered still sweeter by the 
language, the soft Italian in which it was uttered, 
and the deliciously rich Koman accent with which it 
was spoken — so seated, so speaking, so interchanging 
thoughts by looks as well as words, they formed a 
group, such as poet or painter might too often seek in 
vain. And then there were touches beyond the poet's 
or the painter's art — blocks, the true poetry of which 
none but their own hearts knew — words, the peculiar 
intonation of which conveyed delicate shades of mean- 
ing, intelligible only to the congenial spirits by which, 
and to which, they were spoken; and there were 
whole sentences conveyed in the mere rays or shadows 
that flitted over their intent features, or by the slight 
pressure of a finger, or a deeper, or more delicate, or 
suppressed breath — sentences, of the true meaning 
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which, their own hearts held the only key. Such 
mere signs, or breathings, were to them all eloquent ; 
conveying delicate particles of thought too evanes- 
cent for words ; but which, to the initiated, were clear 
as the written language, that he who runs may read. 

One summer evening, when they were sitting thus 
absorbed in reminiscences and spieculations concern- 
ing their favourite study, a gentleman was announced 
by their landlady. 

A visit was a most unusual thing ; for with a proud 
feeling of independence, they had neglected the few 
invitations which they had received from time to time, 
as not being in a position to return them. Their visitor 
entered ; he was the brother of a lady who had taken 
lessons of Ruggieri some months before, but who, 
with that carelessness, which the habitual possession 
of wealth, unearned by labour, generally entails, 
had never paid for them ; and Ruggieri had been too 
proud to ask, though the sum due would have spared 
him many a trial, independent of the present one. 

Mr. Glanvil and his sister were on the eve of de- 
parture for one of the presidencies of the British em- 
pire in India; and looking over the memoranda of little 
matters requiring settlement, before quitting England, 
had found that a small sum was due to Signer Rug- 
gieri ; and with a view to repairing the neglect in the 
best way stiU in his power, that gentleman had de- 
termined to call and discharge the liability in person. 
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WMle writing out a cheque for the amount, his 
eye fell upon the coins then lying upon the table, 
and then, with some surprise, looked towards Rug- 
gieri and his wife, who could not suppress a smile at 
his astonishment. 

" Are you aware of the value of these pieces. 
Signer Ruggieri*?" said the visitor, taking up one 
of the coins. 

" Perfectly," replied Ruggieri ; " the piece in your 
hand is a gold decadrachm of Arsinoe, of the Mace- 
donian standard, in most perfect preservation — ajleur 
de coiuy as we say, the cornucopia on the reverse is 
of unusual design ; the veil which flows from .the 
diadem on the obverse, too, is richly embroidered, a 
peculiarity never found in the silver pieces, bearing 
the same, or similar types ; the fine and delicate fea- 
tures of the profile are in extraordinary relief — ^in 
short, the piece is not only superb, but unique." 

" You are then a numismatist?" 

^^ But too truly and too enthusiastically," was the 
reply, with a sigh. 

" I too am a numismatist, and by no means an 
unenthusiastic one," said the gentleman, taking up 
another piece. 

" That pentadrachm of Ptolemy Soter," remarked 
Ruggieri, " was the crowning gem of my once mag- 
nificent collection of the Ptolemaean series, but of 
which the few coins now on the table are all that 
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remain; that coin is most important^ and at the 
same time unique. '^ 

** I think not unique," replied the visitor ; '* it is 
one of the coins supposed to be struck by Ptolemy, 
on the occasion of the funeral of Alexander the 
Great, a most interesting monument; but I think 
not unique ; in fact, our Museum possesses a specimen 
nearly as fine, though this is certainly of most extra- 
ordinary sharpness and beauty." 

*^ Allow me a moment," replied Ruggieri, " and 
I will show you that the coin is, as I imagine, 
unique. It was, as you suggest, on the occasion of 
the .magnificent funeral of Alexander, which had 
been two years in preparation, that the coins, bearing 
those types, were in all probability struck. By a 
stroke of astute policy, Ptolemy had caused the body 
of Alexander to be consigned to him for burial in the 
new capital of Egypt, which had been founded by, 
and bore the name of the great conqueror, and it is 
possible that the governor of Egypt first openly as- 
sumed the title of king on that occasion, and placed his 
own portrait on the coinage, as the successor of the 
hero whose obsequies he caused to be performed with 
such unprecedented magnificence. We learn from 
Athenaeus, in a passage of Callixenus of Rhodes, pre- 
served by that author, that the ftmereal procession 
was closed by a magnificent car, drawn by elephants, 
in which was placed a golden statue of Alexander. 

VOL. I. L 
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The car, with its accessories^ on the coin which you 
now hold, doubtless represents the last closing scene 
of that august ceremony. But, as you know, Eckhel 
has disputed it, on the ground that the statue repre- 
sented is that of Jupiter, because it holds the thun- 
derbolt, the usual attribute of that divinity. M. Long- 
perrier, the eminent French numismatist, has, how- 
ever, been able to cite several passages, by which it is 
shown that Alexander, also, was frequently repre- 
sented holding the Fulmen, in allusion to his claim 
to be descended from Jupiter Ammon ; in short, the 
golden statue in the car w, imdoubtedly that of the 
great conqueror, alluded to by Callixenus. This type," 
continued Ruggieri, warming with his subject, " is 
evidently that upon which several Boman devices of 
similar character were founded, some three centuries 
later. For instance, that on the coins struck in me- 
mory of Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, in which 
her statue appears in a superb car or carpentum, 
drawn by mules, and bearing the inscription * Me- 
moriae Agrippinae.' Then there is the still more close 
copy of the coin of Ptolemy, found on those struck in 
memory of Marcia, the sister of Trajan ; in which a 
seated statue of Marcia is placed, within a richly 
decorated car, drawn by two elephants. But the first 
and most remarkable imitation of this type, and which 
even exceeds it in splendour, was the one designed 
for the coins struck on the occasion of the frmeral 
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of the first Koman emperor, the successor of the 
* Roman Alexander,' Julius Caesar. In that type, 
four elephants appear instead of two, and the car is 
more superbly decorated ; for in copies, artists have 
often sought to surpass their pattern by some addi- 
tional feature, that might compensate for the want of 
originality. That superb Roman type is accompanied 
by the inscription ^Divo Augusto,' to the divine 
Augustus. And now comes the unique feature in my 
pentadrachm of Ptolemy. Sufficient evidence has been 
already adduced to show that that interesting monu- 
ment was struck on the occasion, and in conunemora- 
tion of the funeral of Alexander ; and that both in 
its types and purport it furnished the original from 
which Boman pieces of a similar character were 
copied. But now," said Buggieri, handing the small 
lens, which he always wore, to his visitor, "now 
comes the most interesting part of the proof, Air- 
nished by this specimen alone. Ofall those bearing the 
same types, and struck at the same time, this piece 
alone, of all which I have examined, bears in addition 
an inscription, which marks its purport in the same 
manner as that on the coin struck in honour of Au- 
gustus. Observe,'' he continued, " the edge or 
moulding of the chariot, and, with the aid of the 
lens, you will perceive, in minute Greek characters, 
the name of Alexander, like that of Augustus in the 
dative case, AAESANAPQ— to Alexander!" 
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" That is indeed most interesting and important," 
replied the visitor. " I can distinguish the letters very 
plainly." 

And then commenced a most delightful discussion, 
in which Madame Ruggieri joined, with all the ardour 
and poetry of her nature ; and the extraordinary va- 
riety of elegant accomplishments that she thus almost 
involuntarily displayed, astonished their visitor even 
more than the perhaps deeper learning of her husband. 
And the hours flew past ; and it grew late before their 
visitor thought of retiring, regretting that his natural 
frigidezza inglese had caused him to remain a compa- 
rative stranger to persons so full of refinement, of 
delightful enthusiasm, and of learning, interesting vast 
and curious, till the very eve of his departure ; which 
must thus necessarily limit their acquaintance to a few 
hours, when, by a little more generosity, a little more 
unbending from his English hauteur y he might have 
known them for months, and have derived endless 
pleasure and instruction ; and formed a higher esti- 
mate of hmnan nature and its finest capacities, from 
their elevating intercourse: but regrets, however 
warmly expressed, were now vain, and he left them ; 
and on the following day embarked with his sister for 
India. 

He had, however, pressed upon Ruggieri a note to 
one of the officers of the British Museum, recom- 
mending that, if possible, some appointment should be 
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found for the Italian numismatist^ in which his ex- 
traordinary knowledge might be turned to good ac- 
count; and stating at the same time that he (Signer 
Kuggieri) would allow the oflBcers of the medal de- 
partment to examine some of his coins of the Egyp- 
tian series, which would astonish them by their beauty 
and rarity. 

It was some days after the departure of Signer 
Buggieri's pupil and her brother, that the numismatist, 
who had never seen the fine collection of coins pre- 
served in the English National Museum, determined 
to present his note of introduction in person ; and, 
taking with him a few of the choice specimens that 
remained to him of his superb Egyptian series, arrived 
one pleasant morning at the door of the medal room. 

The sunny streets had imparted a feeling of cheer- 
fulness to the refugee, which he had seldom felt si^ce 
his exile ; and when he entered the Museum, those 
long, spacious galleries devoted to the purposes of 
science — ^with their pervading aspect of repose, if not 
of positive stillness, recalled to him the old days 
of the Vatican, and the Kircherian Museum. It 
was with a sense of unusual elation that he found 
himself ushered into the medal room, and the object 
of every attention and civility from the gentlemen in 
charge of that department; whose knowledge and 
pursuits, so congenial with his own, soon established a 
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delightful intercourse between them and their visitor^ 
recommended as he was by a person of high social 
position^ and of high attainments as a man of science 
^-and general learning. 

Cabinet after cabinet was inspected ; and as each 
gave forth its treasures^ Buggieri was no less de- 
lighted than surprised to find that the national coUeo* 
tion of foggy Britain contained^ especially in the Greek 
series^ many examples of extreme beauty and rarity, 
not to be found in any of the great Roman collections. 

At last, the Egyptian coins of the Lagidae were 
examined; and the various and extensive knowledge 
displayed by Buggieri, as he criticised one after the 
other of the fairest specimens, riveted the attention 
of a group of curators, who were fairly charmed into 
complete silence by the eloquence and deep assthetic 
knowledge of the Italian. 

Then came the display of one or two of his own 
treasures : first the noble gold decadrachm of Arsinoe ; 
next, a silver tetradrachm of the last of the Ptolemaic 
line, the ill-fated Cleopatra; which bore, on the ob- 
verse, the diademed portrait of the Queen, the crown 
of rays most beautiftdly executed; and, on the reverse, 
the noble head of the triumvir Marc Antony, indi- 
cating his admitted share in the sovereignty of Egypt. 
This noble coin, unlike the better known specimens^ 
was of superb execution ; and the features of the 
Queen, instead of being harsh, prominent, and angu- 
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lar, as on the more common coins of the reign^ were 
exquisitely fine. 

These pieces were passed from hand to hand with 
the greatest interest; and their fame soon spread 
to other rooms^ and gentlemen frt)m other depart- 
ments in the Museum, connected with antiquities, 
came hurrying to the unexpected archaeological ban- 
quet. 

Kuggieri was delighted ; and determined to reserve 
his unique pentadrachm of Ptolemy Soter for exhi- 
bition on a future occasion. He however examined 
all the pieces of that reign in the collection of the 
Museimi ; and found that, as far as that series was 
concerned, his own coin remained still unique. Yet, 
there was one of the same type, of unusual beauty, 
and in most exquisite preservation ; fully equal indeed 
in that respect to his own. But then it did not bear 
the inscription on the edge of the chariot, which gave 
it the last and most striking historic importance. It 
had not the small Greek characters, AAEHANAPQ, 
which placed beyond question the interesting fact that 
tiie coins of that type were struck on the occasion of 
the funeral of the great conqueror. 

Again and again he examined the specimens in the 
Museum collection with the powerful lens he always 
carried witii him, but there was certainly no inscrip- 
tion. He was convinced that his own coin was still 
unique, and it was with a feeling of ill-suppressed 
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triumpli that he at last replaced the remarkably per- 
fect pentadrachm of the British collection. 

" The coin you have just examined^" observed one 
of the officers, " is the finest known of those types, 
and in beauty of preservation absolutely unique : it 
is a recent acquisition to the Museum, and one of the 
greatest treasures of the numismatic collection." 

** I have seen a still finer coin of that type," re- 
turned Buggieri ; " and one that, from an addition to 
the inscription, possesses a far superior interest." 

Buggieri would say no more, notwithstanding the 
thousand questions that were put to him, but promised 
some day to prove his assertion; and he took his leave of 
his new friends with that delicate mingling of elegant 
punctilio and warm cordiality, which is a happy com- 
bination of manner seldom or ever attained by English- 
men ; even those who have travelled, and frequented 
the best foreign society. Indeed all were charmed with 
tiie Italian numismatist, and longed for a repetition of 
his visit ; determining, if possible, to procure for him 
some post in which his acquirements and enthusiasm 
might be turned to good account. It was a bright 
day in the English sojourn of my friend Buggieri, re- 
marked the narrator, as he paused for a moment. 



On the second morning after tiie visit to tiie 
Museum, a gentleman from that institution was an- 
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nonnced to Signor Buggieri^ as he sat with his wife 
at one of the windows of their Ktde parlour, cor- 
recting together an Italian exercise of one of their 
pupils. 

It was the gentleman who had been so much in- 
terested in discussing with him the beauty of the 
Museum specimen of the pentadrachm of Ptolemy 
Soter, bearing the type of the car drawn by elephants. 
Buggieri advanced with open hands to salute and wel- 
come his visitor. 

But that gentleman stepped back, and, with a seri- 
ous expression said, "TiU the unpleasant business 
upon which I am come is explained, you must excuse 
my bearing myself as a stranger." 

** Unpleasant business? " exclaimed Ruggieri. ** Am 
I then pursued even here by the Papal govern- 
ment? Is England to be no longer a sacred asylum 
to the"— 

'^ It is not on that subject I am come," said the offi- 
cial, very gravely ; *^ but on one connected with the 
collection of coins of which I have special charge in 
our national Museum." 

Ruggieri bowed. 

"The gold pentadrachm of Ptolemy, respecting 
which there was some discussion during your visit, 
was tiiis morning discovered to be missing from its 
place in the cabinet, and, after the strictest search, it 
has not been recovered." 
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"That is a great misfortune," replied Buggieri, 
with some emotion ; " but in what way does it con- 
cern me, except as an enthusiastic archaeologist, who 
must, of course, regret the loss of so beautijEul a 
monument." 

'' No one has had access to that cabinet since your 
visit. Signer Buggieri ; and from you, therefore, the 
officers of the Museum naturally look for some ex- 
planation." 

** I can give none," replied Ruggieri, somewhat 
proudly. 

** I have then," resumed the officer, ^* a very unplear 
sant, very painful duty to perform. I must request 
your permission to allow your person and apartment 
to be searched ; merely as a form, but still a necessary 
one : you can have no objection." 

" None whatever," replied Ruggieri, and yet his 
proud Italian eye flashed for a moment with indignar- 
tion which he could but ill suppress. 

The gentleman called in a police officer, who was 
waiting on the stairs, and who immediately commenced 
a search. 

" Stay," said Ruggieri ; " I can save you much 
trouble, I believe. This little casket contains all the 
coins in my possession : there is the key ; examine 
for yourself." 

The gentleman took the key, and handed it to the 
police officer, who opened the casket, and, one by one. 
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took out the small packets of tissue-paper whicli it 
contained ; in each of which was a coin. 

The visitor was evidently struck with the unusual 
beauty and rarity of the three first specimens un- 
folded^ but forbore to make any remark^ and placed 
the coins^ one by one^ upon the table. Another packet 
v<ras opened by the police officer, and the visitor, with 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise at its contents, 
moved a step backwards; and, pointing towards it 
with evident agitation, and painful yet angry expres- 
sion, turned to Ruggieri. 

Ruggieri smiled. 

The visitor looked more grave, and, taking the coin 
from the hand of the police officer, said (addressing 
Ruggieri), ** This, sir, is the coin missing from the 
collection of the Museum.*' 

Ruggieri drew himself up to his frdl height, and 
with indignation blazing in his large dark southern 
eye, was about to express in unmeasured language 
his outraged feelings; but fearing there might be 
some error, some unaccountable delusion, he checked 
himself, and, taking up his lens and examining the 
coin, which was reluctantly given into his hand by 
the officer of police, he replied coolly, 

'* No, sir ; it is not your coin : it is mine !" 

The curator evidently considered that assertion a 
mere piece of happily-conceived audacity, and, shak- 
ing his head with an expression of mistrust, mingled 
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with sorrow, was about to address the person by whom 
he was accompanied, when Buggieri again spoke, 
saying, " Take this lens, sir, and examine the upper 
edge of the chariot, and read the small raised Greek 
characters you will find there, and then you will know 
that the coin is not yours ; and also understand my 
allusion when I told you that I was acquainted with 
a finer and more interesting specimen than the one 
in the Museum ; that, sir, is the coin I alluded to, 
and that coin belongs to me." 

An expression of delighted surprise passed over the 
countenance of the English medallist as he discovered 
and read the small inscription, which so greatly added 
to the interest of the piece ; and as he noticed, by the aid 
of the lens, the exquisite beauty of the workmanship of 
the device; but, after a moment's consideration, he 
turned to Ruggieri, saying, " Sir, your superior skill 
and knowledge may have enabled you to discover that 
minute inscription, which, notwithstanding its great 
interest, escaped the attention of the oflScers of our 
Museum. A series of names, supposed to be those of 
the engravers, which are found upon some of the Sy- 
racusan coins of a particular epoch, were never ob- 
served even by the keenest numismatists tiU a very 
recent period ; and in a similar manner this minute 
inscription may have escaped my attention, and that 
of my brother officers ; I therefore still believe that the 
coin belongs to the Museum, and the most painful part 
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of my duty I have yet to perfonn ; which is to place you 
in charge of this oflScer, in order that before a magis- 
trate you may offer what explanation you think 
proper, as to the manner in which it came into your 
possession. For my part, I am ready to attest upon oath 
that it is the coin now missing from the collection of 
the British Museum. A carriage is at the door, which 
will convey you, with this person, to Bow-street, 

Euggieri stood amazed, bewildered with surprise, 
indignation, anger, passion. 

And Giulia, who had till this moment stood proudly 
aJoof, could no longer control her feelings, but rushing 
forward flung herself upon the breast of her husband 
in an agony of tears, that evidently touched the hearts 
of those who were producing the anguish they commi- 
serated ; and they turned away their heads, not to look 
upon a burst of agony that was evidently but too real. 

" Stay here, my Giulia," said Ruggieri, recovering 
himself; ^^stay here, my Giulia; and do not allow 
strangers to know the keenness of our sorrow, nor 
witness the anguish of oiu* wounded pride. To ex- 
hibit sorrow would be partly to acknowledge that 
there was some cause for our grief, when there is 
none : we know our own innocence of the disgraceful 
act of which we are accused: then why should we 
grieve ? Eemain here, my love, and I will accompany 
these persons to a magistrate : there is justice, even 
in a strange country. It will soon be seen that I am 
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innocent. Do I look like a thief, Ginlia?" continued 
Kuggieri, patting her gently &om him ; and, looking 
towards her, his eyes glistening with that expression 
of a truly noble nature that had won her young heart; 
"do I look like a thief?" 

" I have no fear," said Giulia; and she made no 
other reply but in a glance full of love and admirar- 
tion; and, seating herself calmly, motioned him to leave 
her : she would not trust herself to a last embrace, 
nor would he : tiiey understood each otiier ; and so 
they parted ; calmly, and witiiout another word. 

It is not necessary to relate the painful details of 
the examination tiiat took place before tiie magis- 
trates ; who, after hearing all tiie statements of tiie 
gentieman from tiie Museum, and two otiier assistant 
curators, deemed the explanation of Ruggieri merely 
the ingenuity of a cunning " foreigner ;" and, telling 
him he might get a jury to believe his very curious 
statement, if he could, folly committed him for trial 

He was too proud to call any witnesses to charac- 
ter ; and allowed himself to be consigned to a felon's 
ceU without a word. A brief note to his wife brought 
her to his side ; and, by the kindness of the sergeant of 
police, she was allowed to share his dungeon with him. 

It was already dark when she arrived. Who shall 
describe that meeting — ^who paint the anguish of tiiose 
proud hearts, tiiat even conscious innocence could not 
protect firom a sense of profound humiliation? 
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** Oh, Ruggieri l** exclaimed Giulia, in the depth of 
her anguish, ^^ we have repined at former trials, but 
what were any of them to this ?^ and upon the shoul- 
ier of her husband she wept ; tears of bitter anguish 
and wounded pride. But when the first burst of pas- 
sionate grief had passed, she rose from the prostration 
of deep sorrow ; and endeavoured to rouse her husband, 
too, from the dejection, which, if less passionate, 
seemed yet more profound ; for it yielded not, even to 
the encouragements, and endearments, and caresses 
of that devoted wife. 

As he sat in that dark, damp, wretched cell, his 
eyes remained fixed upon the unswept stone floor. 
The gloom of tiie place seemed to have entered into 
his soul; his reason could detect no ray of hope. Ktiie 
true and simple statement made that morning before 
a magistrate could not save him from tiie accusation 
of vile, contemptible theft, what otiier evidence had 
he ? True, his wife could testify that he had pos- 
sessed tiiat coin for many years ; but, tiien, the evi- 
dence of a wife was inadmissible. The only other per- 
son who had seen it in his possession was now on tiie 
ocean, far away on his route to India. There seemed 
no hope — no possibility of escape ; notiiing to subvert 
the tendered oath of tiie curator, who had identified 
the coin as the property of tiie Museum. 

Giulia concealed her own grief in vain. In vain 
she declared her firm conviction that Providence would 
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not desert them in their hour of deepest sorrow. In 
vain she endeavoured to exhibit the strength of those 
convictions, in her cheerfiil voice and winning, almost 
playftd, smile. In vain she endeavoured to encourage, 
to force him, to partake of refreshments which she pro- 
cured, urging that the trial would be but a short one, 
and that they were bound to sustain their strength 
and courage, and even cheerfulness by such aid ; and 
by every other in their power. It was vain — no com- 
fort came through all the hours of the long, dark, cold 
night, that the refugees, who had sought a home and 
protection in England, passed in that wretched cell. 

The eyes of Ruggieri, fixed, glassy, expressionless — 
cold, and seemingly sightless as the stones on wWch 
their vacant gaze was fixed — ^were never raised ; and 
of the strong, passionate, ardent life, that once stirred 
within that noble frame, no sign remained but the gen- 
tie pressure of the hand which returned tiie clasp of tiiat 
of his nearly heart-broken helpmate, who held his cold 
hand in hers while she smiled cheerfiilly through the 
grief that blanched her lips, even while they smiled. 

The next morning, Giulia, whose Italian spirit 
was thoroughly aroused, determined to act as weU as 
hope; and she saw in turn all the pupils of Ruggieri ; 
especially those by whom he had been most kindly re- 
ceived. But the morning papers had told her story 
first. Some doors she found closed against her; 
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others^ after hearing all she had to state^ would 
remark coldly, that if Signor Ruggieri had those 
inyaluable coins in his possession — ^pieces of gold of 
fabulous value — ^why should he have given lessons in 
Italian at half-a-crown an hour? 

What was there to reply to reasoning such as that? 
What bitterness for the ears of a proud wife I But she 
heard that and worse, without anger, without repining. 
She was her husband's only advocate; anger or passion 
would have destroyed her only chance of serving him. 
The daughter of a house who traced the line of their 
ancestry through the darkness of mediaeval times to 
the great families of ancient Rome ; a child of the 
Caesarini, who claim lineal descent from that family 
which first ruled the greatest empire the world ever 
knew— one of the last of a line to which the proudest 
pedigrees of the British peerage are but the parvenu 
honours of a yesterday — ^that proud woman, vain as 
she was of her august descent, did not resent a sin- 
gle sneer of her purse-proud patrons, by whom she 
could plainly see that her husband was considered 
in the light of a mere adventurer ; he whose blood 
was nearly as noble as her own. She did not resent, 
even by a look, the ofiensive words by which the 
** Italian master," the " foreigner," the '^ xmfortunate 
person," was alluded to ; for, what was the pride, the 
selfish pride, of her own heart, to the slightest shade 
of advantage that might accrue to his cause from her 
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entire submission to all tliis vulgar and cruel assump- 
tion of superiority. 

But all her self-abasement was in vain. One only, 
the lady whose daughters had been his first pupilsy 
interested herself in his behalf. She had fully appre- 
ciated the nobleness of Buggieri's nature^ and refused 
to believe any evidence against him, declaring that 
the crime imputed to him was, with his nature, purely 
and simply, impossible; and she engaged her own 
lawyer in his cause. 

That gentleman made every effort to rescue Bug- 
^eri £rom his painful position. He applied to have 
the trial postponed till the testimony of the gentleman 
who had seen the coin in Buggieri's possession could 
be procured; but, after a consultation in Judges' 
chambers, the evidence of the officer of the Museum 
was considered so positive, that the delay was refused ; 
and as letters to Bome, to persons who had formerly 
known of Signer Buggieri's possession of that coin, 
remained unanswered, that was deemed an aggrava^ 
tion of the evidence against him. There was no hope 
except in that of a discriminative jury on the day 
of trial ; and the time for that final ordeal was ap- 
proaching. 

A few mornings before the commencement of 
Hilary term, when the case was to be tried, Bug- 
gieri sat, with his pale, thin hand clasped in that of 
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his wife^ when an unusual noise was heard in one of 
the passages of the prison to which he had been re- 
moired. It seemed to be approaching his door; and, 
though it was not Ihe hour for any of the turnkeys' 
usual visits, a key turned in the wards of the lock, 
and the door opened* 

Two persons entered ; the first was the lawyer en- 
gaged by poor Buggieri's only English friend; the 
other was the officer of the Museum who had sworn 
to the pentadrachm. 

That gentleman advanced with an a^tated step to- 
wards Euggieri, who was sitting in the deep shadow 
of a projection of the stone wall of the cell. He rose 
as the unexpected visitor approached, and stood In the 
full light of the high, small, heavily-barred window, 
the light of which fell upon his pallid and anxious 
countenance. 

The gentleman stepped back, as though he had 
mistaken the person he wished to see ; but, no, he 
was right; and then he became deadly pale, as he 
looked towards Ruggieri — ^for he was evidently deeply 
shocked. 

Yes, he was deeply shocked as he analyzed the 
ehange wxought in that figure since they had last 
met : the dark abundant hair of the Italian had become 
as colourless as' snow : it had grizzled during the first 
night of his arrest, and the black had rapidly fiided, till 
it remained white as the trunk of a hoar, lightning- 
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sfxicken tree^ bleached by successive tempests. The 
noble proportions of his figure^ too^ seemed shrunk ; 
that form was but the wreck of the enthusiastic^ 
energetic Buggieri^ who had visited him at the Mu- 
seum^ so full of life and health and vigour. 

*^ Signer Ruggieri," said the visitor, at length ; ** I 
have been the innocent cause of grief and trial to you,^ 
which I regret deeply — ^more deeply than I can ex- 
press. The lost coin has been found! — ^found this 
morning. By some inexplicable accident, in replac- 
ing the tray in the cabinet, it must have been forced 
over the end, and by some means fell past all the other 
drawers to the empty space at the bottom of the cabi- 
net ; where, but for some repairs, which a mere acci- 
dental circumstance led to, it might have lain concealed 
till all hopes of rescuing you from the injustice you 
have suffered might have been too late. Oh, tell me, 
Signor Buggieri, in what way I may repair, even to 
some small extent, the evil of which I have been the 
unfortunate instrument." 

" The evil you have done," said Buggieri, mildly, 
extending his hand, ^^is irreparable; but I forgive 
you." 

" Oh, Buggieri 1" cried his devoted wife, in a flood 
of passionate tears of joy ; " my conviction — ^my 
strong conviction — ^that God would not allow your 
noble spirit to be crushed by that wretched misap- 
prehension — ^that baseless suspicion — ^is verified be- 
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fore it is too late. Oh, yes — ^yes — ^you will believe 
my fond presentiment another time, will you not? 
When yonr own fond Giulia tells you all wiU yet be 
well, you will believe her, will you not?" and Rug- 
gieri kissed her forehead, and promised, smiling with 
a sad sweet smile, that he would. 

Here the narrator ceased for a moment, and then 
resumed* If any of you should visit Bome, and find 
occasion to go to the Kircherian Museum, ahnost any 
morning in the week, you will no doubt notice a gen- 
tleman of a somewhat proud though not unpleasing 
bearing, whose features are still young, but whose ludr 
is quite white, busily employed, with the delightful 
zest of a quiet all-absorbing pleasure, examining the 
various cabinets of coins in that curious collection ; 
making notes, taking drawings, and, in fact, engaged 
in arranging a number of preparations for a magnificent 
work on the coinage of the dynasty of the Lagidae ; a 
work which will entirely eclipse those of Yaillant and 
Gough, and all others who have written and pub- 
lished on the subject ; and aiding him in his labour of 
love, either as amanuensis or copyist, or draughts- 
man—or rather draughtswoman — ^you will perceive a 
lady, still remarkably handsome, though her raven- 
black hair be streaked with lines of silver. 

They are the Signer and Madame KuggierL The 
name of the refugee was included among those to whom 
an amnesty was granted, soon after the events I have 
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described^ and he is now again happily engaged upon 
the pursuit of his first and irresistible predilection^ with 
nearly all the zest of his early youth. And to intimate 
friends^ oyer a flask of good Artician wine^ he will 
narrate, willi a delicacy of language and sentiment 
with which he is peculiarly gifted, the story of that 
pentadrachm of Ptolemy, which now forms the bril- 
liant nucleus of a noble collection, which he is again 
fast grouping around it 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE ENGLISH ARCHJEOLOGISTS FIRST STORY. 

[he day for another of the monthly meet- 
ings had arrived^ and the members had 
all met early in the morning at Pompeii, 
by preconcerted arrangement, intending to pass the 
whole day among the ruins, and adjourn in the even- 
ing to the apartments of the archaeologist, for the 
business of the usual reunion. 

It was a delightfiil day. A party of genuine 
archaeologists make a very different thing of a day in 
Pompeii to a party of the mere gay, pleasure-seeking 
idlers, who form by far the larger portion of its vi- 
sitors. To such, the figures of the painted waUs are 
silent; they whisper not of the things and thoughts 
and household associations of another age, nor of the 
loves and hates, and hopes and fears, of a race as full 
of active energetic life as their own ; nor of the sud-^ 
den terror, and living tomb in which all those affec- 
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tions^ and contentions^ and aspirations were quenched 
in one appalling moment. They see vaguely a few 
of the most remarkable remains^ understanding still 
more vaguely the garbled accounts retailed to them 
by their cicerone^ engaged at the rate of a scudo per 
day, and hurry impatiently over the ground, anxious to 
get to the collation prepared for them in the amphi- 
theatre ; where, under the influence of the sparkling 
Lachryma Christi, they find time to admit — ^that 
Pompeii is very — ^what? Ay, that is the question. 
I have often heard a very elegant party, evidently 
belonging to that class of society self-complacently 
termed " good," very much puzzled to fix upon the 
epithet, or adjective, by which its impressions should 
be designated; and, at last, some young gentle- 
man, glorying in the recent advent of an incipient 
pair of very exquisite moustachios, has attempted to 
solve the dilemma, and fill up the pause, by a rather 
hesitating exclamation of "very fine;'' which has 
been amended by another gentieman of riper years, 
who, putting down an emptied glass of Lachryma, has 
remarked, with a certain air of inward conviction in 
the propriety of his verdict, " exceedingly curious !" 
to which a young lady, well up in Bulwer Lytton's 
brilliant novel, has appended the final observation, 
" excessively interesting!" and tiien the subject has 
been exhausted. And the baffled conversationists have 
relapsed into their usual flow of lively small talk, as 
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to whether the Danvers's had arrived ; how strange it 
was the Trevelyans had not met them^ as arranged ; 
when the Jones's were going to Paestum? and whe- 
ther it was quite true that Prince Cayalcini had paid 
80 much attention to Penelope Jenkins? and how 
strange it was that Lady Blanche Dereham never 
went out with her mother ; and who was likely to be 
at a certam ball that evening ? 

The archaeological party passed a very different 
kind of day in the strangely resuscitated streets and 
chambers of Pompeii. Each of those roofless rooms 
became the arena of a series of curious investigations^ 
in the course of which the existence of endless in- 
teresting details was revealed, which surrounded each 
object with fresh and as yet undreamed of associar 
tions, full of an indefinable and melancholy charm ; in 
the midst of which, tiie last inhabitants, whose very 
names they knew from inscriptions over tiie doors, or 
on articles of domestic use, seemed to be again living, 
and moving around them. Their modes of life, their 
daily habits, and all the petty details which make up a 
human existence, were developed witii a vividness that 
made it difficult to conceive that eighteen centuries 
had passed away since ail those monuments of human 
art were in tiie possession and occupation of those 
who had created them ; and who seemed to re-appear 
to tiie excited ima^nation of tiie earnest investigator 
in the midst of the surrounding associations. 
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But the archaeologists^ too^ had their collation in 
the amphitheatre; at which Lachryma Christi was not 
wanting ; nor lively chat^ nor sallies of haLf-fancifJiilj 
haif-leamed drollery. Nor was even the occasional in- 
troduction of an occasional pun tabooed ; nor were the 
subdued chuckle^ nor the hearty laugh, nor any of the 
requisite adjuncts of a joyous repast absent, though 
ihey displayed themselves in forms very different to 
those exhibited by the previously described party. 

But no member of that same elegant party, felt 
uncomfortable at not being able to talk about Pom- 
peii. On the contrary, any one of them would, in 
all probability, have pronounced the archaeologists 
who could, a very dull set of fellows ; at all events 
** quite out of their way ;" which, with ladies and gen- 
tlemen in a certain social sphere, moving beautifully 
round the centre of their own attraction, means de- 
cidedly, persons who are to be kept at a proper dis- 
tance. How beautifully have the provisions of nature 
secured to beings of that self-styled superior class a 
certain kind of happiness, resulting from an innate 
conviction that all they do not know is not worth know- 
ing; and how kindly has it frimished them with cer- 
tain invisible stilts, upon which they fancy they are 
promenading through existence, far above the level 
of ** inferior people." 

As the party of archaeologists left the ruins, they 
sought the spot on the beach where Pliny had landed 
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'firomthefleetwliich heoonmiandedinthe bay^toobserve 
more closely the progress of the feaxfiil irruption ; and 
they laughed at the vulgar story that represents the too 
curiousphilosopher as having crept so near to the crater 
that he *^ tumbled" in. And then they discussed the 
details of the accident by which his life had been use- 
lessly sacrificed. As the irruption seemed gaining the 
direction of the spot where he stood witii his friends^ 
the sulphureous state of tiie atmosphere brought on a 
painfiil paroxysm of a pulmonary complaint to which 
he was subject, and, feeling that he could not walk, 
he had commanded them to leave him, and save tiiem- 
selves — a command which they unfortunately obeyed 
witii too great alacrity; for had tiiey carried their 
friend with them, his life too might have been pre- 
served, as was afterwards clearly proved. For when, 
after the irruption had subsided they returned to the 
spot, they found the unfortunate Pliny lying, his head 
supported by a pillow, exactly as tiiey had left him-*- 
having died from tiie suffocating effects of the atmo- 
sphere, from which, had he been removed in time, he 
might have recovered, and have left us an invaluable 
and detailed accoimt of the fearful catastrophe which 
overwhelmed the neighbouring city. 

As they passed the mole on their return to Na- 
ples, there was a great bustie in tiie port, in conse- 
quence of the departure of a Speronaro, which had been 
hired by several German families long resident in 
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Naples^ to take them to a French port^ £rom whence 
a vessel was leaying for Australia. There were above 
a hundred German emigrants^ counting men^ women^ 
and children^ but only two Italians. The Italians 
seldom emigrate. Why should they? In their beau- 
tiful peninsula they have in profusion everything best 
calculated to make human existence delightful, except 
good government ; and a bad government is not so 
great a grievance aft^r all, if a man can foi^et it ; 
and in his dolcefar niente life, the well-to-do Italian 
often does forget it If, occasionally, the theory of 
being a '^ slave" becomes troublesome to him, and 
he joins conspirators, and is detected, why then he 
becomes a political refugee — that is, if he is lucky 
enough to make his escape ; but he is rarely an emi- 
grant, that is to say, as a colonist. 

The Speronaro with its cargo of emigrants got 
out of the port, and was gliding across the beauti- 
ful bay, which its human freight would see no more ; 
and the party of friends passed on towards the apart- 
ments of the archaBologist, reflecting upon the times of 
the "world's earlier emigrations, when wandering tribes 
of Pelasgi had first colonised the shores of Italy 
itself; and when, at a later period, bands of adven- 
turous Greeks had founded the celebrated cities 
of the south of Italy, Thurium, and Metapontum, 
and that very Neapolis, and the powerful Tarentum, 
and the luxurious Sybaris, and many others, once die 
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seat of arts and refinement^ carried to the highest 
pitch; of which now, with one or two exceptions, 
nothing remains save a few matchless coins, with 
exquisitely wrought devices, to bear witness to their 
brilliant existence. 

And from the seeking and finding of new lands, 
the conversation wandered to other human disco- 
veries, and the inadequate rewards of the discoverers ; 
and to new revelations, both material and moral, obsti- 
nately disbelieved by ignorance, and remaining unno- 
ticed and valueless, though within the very grasp of 
those by whom their almost self-evident truth had 
been superciliously rejected. 

At this point of the conversation, the archseologist 
remarked, that the emigrant vessel, together with the 
tone which their discourse had since taken, reminded 
him of a circumstance which would form very con- 
veniently the subject of the historiette^ which, by 
the rules of their society, he was bound to relate to 
them that evening. This remark led to many guesses 
and ingenious surmises as to the nature of the cir- 
cumstance thus alluded to ; and, during a series of 
inquiries, to all of which the archaeologist presented 
a smiling face, but a deaf ear, they reached the apart- 
ments on the Chiaja, where the meeting was to be 
held. 

The minutes of that evening's transactions refer 
to nothing of more than usual interest among the 
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spedmeiiB exhibited, or in the discosnonB whioh eo- j 
sued thereon. Nor do I recollect anjrthing peca- ' 
liar regarding the collation, whidi was, as usual, pro* 
yided with great taste in the selection, and hospitalily 
in the profusion. It may be that the joyous repast 
in the Pompeian amphitheatre had superseded the 
zest with which those petit soupers were generally 
hailed. 

But no sooner was the last empty coffee-cup placed 
upon the sideboard, than a general call arose, ad- 
dressed to the archaeologist, for the narration of the 
story he had led them to expect — Not some othetr^ 
suggested by the contributions of the evening, but 
the one he had promised as they walked from the 
Mole, and respecting whidbi the general curiosity had 
become very great. 

And the archasolc^st, saying, with one of his good^ 
humoured smiles, that he feared he might have raised 
their expectations too high, commenced a narrative, 
which he entitled — 



DISCOVEEEES AND THEIE PEE- 
SECUTOES. 

Those who have done most to enlarge the sphere 
of human knowledge, to extend the dominion of man 
over the material world upon which he is placed, or 
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to measure the distance and define the laws whidi se- 
parate that world from the wast spheres^ inhabited or 
desolate, suspended in the mighty space aromid, have, 
in most instances, received as a reward ttom their 
contemporaries, that supercilious contempt with which 
men, immersed in the conmion business of the world, 
generally salute those they term ** dreamers" or en- 
thusiasts. While .those also, who have by indomit- 
able exertion in xmtrodden paths, added new and 
brilliant features to science and the arts of civiliza- 
tion, and have both embellished the sphere, and 
extended the duration of our earthly existence, have 
but too often been persecuted and despised by their 
own g&ieration. 

The princes, to whose small kingdoms Columbus 
added a mighty continent, rewarded the great dis- 
coverer with prison walls, and even chains. In- 
gratitude broke the proud spirit that had never 
qu^ed before the dangers most men dread, and he 
died, even though set free ; for the iron of those dis- 
gracefrd chains had entered his soul, and cankered in 
his broken heart. And Galileo too, the firgt whose 
eye, aided by the newly-invented telescope, pierced 
into spaces millions of times more vast than the great 
ocean traversed by the frail caravel of Columbus, was 
constrained by inquisitorial power even to deny his 
own great conquests in the arena of knowledge, and 
to denounce them as untrue. 
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Harvey too, the great discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, was treated as a quack and an empiric^ 
by his learned contemporaries — over the accepted 
boundaries of whose knowledge he had passed into 
wider regions of science. 

The great French discoverer of the powers of 
steam, too, a century before the advent of Watt, was 
found lingering in a dungeon among maniacs, by the 
ingenious Marquis of Worcester, who in vain soli- 
cited his release, though the great and enlightened 
Eichelieu then ruled supreme in France. 

And then Le Blond, also a Frenchman, the first 
who ever exhibited a lamp consuming an inflam- 
mable vapour instead of oil, the real inventor of 
gas; and Windsor the Englishman, his successor, 
who was the first to manufacture coal gas, and make 
it really available for the thousand useful and im- 
portant purposes to which it is now applied; both 
were treated as wild and impudent schemers, even 
by those eminent in science and literature of that 
day. 

I will not, however, multiply examples to enforce 
that which is so well known, but proceed at once, to 
relate the story, which, in its ultimate results, is more 
recent than even the last mentioned of the examples 
just adduced ; and which will serve to illustrate, not 
only the lamentable neglect, but even the persecu- 
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taon of discoverers, who might by enoouragement, have 
become active hmnan bene&ctors. 

My anecdote does not refer to any of the noble 
aspirations of our own day — crushed by want of sym- 
pathy and encouragement — ^nor to any of the thou- 
sand and one recent inventions or discoveries, upon 
which self-confident administrations have supercili- 
ously placed the extinguisher of official routine, but 
to an event that took place on far distant shores, in 
the southern hemisphere, when the great nineteenth 
century, now completing its ripe eleventh lustre, was 
still in the first years of its giant infancy. 

At that period, the vast island-continent of Aus- 
tralia was still a howling wilderness : tiie domain of 
its own aborigines; an abject race who afibrd the 
lowest examples of human kind — scarcely elevated 
above the brute creation. 

Near its eastward extremity is a beautiful and spa- 
cious estuary, roimd the margin of which lies a tract 
of land now covered by a great and glittering city, the 
queen of tiie southern hemisphere, but which, at the 
tame I am describing, was a solitary plam of nearly naked 
eartii, partially clothed with tufts of rank grass, which 
alone varied the expanse of white sand. Furtiier in- 
landitwas studded with groupsof thegreatEucalyptus, 
or brown gum-tree, or tiie lower growing tree that fur- 
nished tiie beautifully variegated wood which then, as 
now, was termed rose-wood, from a supposed resem- 

VOL. I. N 
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blance of its odour to that of the European rose. Still 
further inland the cedar and pine grew to a great size, 
though in some situations stunted by their exposed 
position, or by the poverty of the soil, which but 
scantily covered the arid rock. 

Along the course of the streams that emptied 
themselves through chasms of the lofty cliff into the 
beautiful bay, strips of reedy morass stretched far 
away among undulating slopes, covered with the 
Swamp-oak, or other " scrub," as the colonists term 
all kinds of underwood. 

Along the skirts of the brushwood, and mingling 
with its tangled mazes, were flowers of many bright 
colours, and unusual forms ; such as European eyes 
had never beheld till our adventurous navigators 
landed upon the fifth great continent. So profuse 
were beautiful and curious plants in this part of 
the newly discovered land, th^^t the early scientific 
explorers gave, to a portion of the region, so pe- 
culiarly rich in botanical treasures, the name of 
Botany Bay. The descriptions of these rare and 
curious plants were destined to swell the lists of our 
encyclopaedias of the vegetable kingdom, with new 
names, expressive of their charms, which it was the 
delight of exploring botanists to confer on them. But 
how completely did the name of that favoured district 
lose all association with new and beautiful flowers, or 
their enthusiastic seekers, when it became the scene of 
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a penal settlement! — thenceforward, '* Botany Bay," 
suggested to the mind other thoughts, any other 
thoughts rather than those associated with flowers. 

In the distant landscape, in more sheltered situa- 
tions, might be seen graceM groups of the Bangolo 
Palms defining their elegant outline against the back- 
ground of blue mountains that bounded the horizon ; 
and imparting a somewhat tropical character to the 
landscape, otherwise more bare and open than is usual 
in such a latitude. 

The deep blue, however, of the sky, and of the 
ocean, and the scorching brightness of the sim by 
day, shining brightly from the northern heaven, and 
the soft gleaming light, and apparently increased size 
of the stars and moon by night, told unmistakeably 
of a warm region in the southern hemisphere. 

When the present century was stiQ, as I have said, 
in its infancy, towards the close of one of the glorious 
days near the end of December, the Australian mid- 
sunmier, a man was seen advancing from the interior 
in the direction of the coast just described. He had 
evidently been walking at a rapid pace, and from a 
distance ; and his gait, and general bearing gave evi- 
dent proofs of fatigue from some recent exertion or 
excitement. 

The setting sun was just ainlnng ; and its glow, 
as it fell across the scene, casting long purple shadows 
over the landscape, fell brightly upon the form of 
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' the solitary man, lighting up one side of his figure 
with a gleam of beautiful distinctness. His fea- 
tures, which were firm and regular, were those of one 
in the prime of early manhood, and, though dashed 
and blurred by the lines of strong passion, or some 
deep grief, possessed a refinement that ill accorded 
with the dress he wore; which was that of an or- 
dinary convict. His long taper fingers and delicately 
formed hand, too, though soiled and grimed with 
the stains of recent labour, were evidently those 
of one who had known a youth of luxury. They 
were not stunted and knarled by those early toils, 
beginning in childhood, which but too often perma^ 
nently deform that beautiful member of the hmnan 
frame, in the bom mechanic. 

As he approached the shore of the bay, he turned 
towards a hollow way, partly concealed by brush- 
wood, and, descending a tolerably well-beaten path, 
drank freely from a clear spring that partially filled 
the deepest part of the little ravine. On reascend- 
ing, after gazing abstractedly for a few moments at a 
large irregularly-formed stone that seemed to mark 
the entrance to the well, he sat down beside it. He 
flung his straw hat upon its nearly smooth surface, as 
on a natural table, and wiping the moisture from his 
brow, and, shaking back his abundant and shining 
black hair, looked intently towards the few buildings 
that marked the site of the infant colony. Two only 
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were remarkable; one was a palace, — the other a 
prison ; and his own thoughts formed the ** bridge of 
sighs" that boimd them together in his mental asso- 
ciations, like that slight bridge of pallid marble that, 
high above the narrow canal at Venice, links the 
palace of the Doge with the dark pile, which, in that 
mysterious state, might so soon become his dungeon. 

The Australian " palace " was not a miracle of medi- 
aeval art, like that of Venice, but simply a large square 
house, tolerably well built, with sand-stone hewn from 
the neighbouring rocks. But it was the governor's 
residence; and was, at all events, a palace, in its cheer- 
ful aspect, when compared with the grim sternness of 
its neighbour, seamed with its long dark lines of un- 
glazed, but strongly barred windows. 

As Blake, the assumed name of the " convict," 
looked towards the residence of the governor, a smile 
of scornful disdain played about his mouth, which 
was prematurely marked at the angles by a few slight 
but deeply expressive lines of care. The governor 
had been his school-mate — ^and his inferior in every- 
thing ; but he had possessed the world wisdom to fol- 
low the beaten track of routine in his deep respect for 
the things and "the powers that be;" and by that 
track, the fees and tolls of which are adulation, un- 
questioning respect, and, above all, unscrupulous sub- 
mission, he had risen step by step to his present posi- 
tion, from which he would probably soon be advanced 
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to some more desirable and more lucratiye appoint- 
ment. 

Blake had separated £rom his old school-fellow at 
that turning of the road of life which leads to prefer- 
ment. The necessary tolls and fees repelled him; 
and^ besides^ he had aspirations of his own, which 
beckoned him in an opposite direction. 

In his early youth he had seen the great French 
revolution, and noticed with enthusiasm the high em- 
prise of a loosened people, that had broken the fet- 
ters of centuries ; but had wept over the fearful scenes 
that were afterwards enacted on that fearful arena ia 
the name of liberty. 

He had seen, too, the constantly dark and stolid 
spirit of the policy of his own government; and, dread- 
ing that it might terminate in a similar turmoil of 
fearful revolution, he had joined a youthftil band of re- 
formers,and proclaimed the necessity of timely change. 
Perhaps the language of the young patriots was vio- 
lent, though they all felt that their motives were pure ; 
at all events, whether, or not, their acts or language ex- 
ceeded the legal bounds, beyond which, thought was 
then called treason, it is but too certain that their 
hopes, their enthusiastic love of liberty, of national re- 
finement and progress, were adjudged to be that thing 
termed rebellion; and Blake, as leader, was condemned 
to perpetual deportation — " transportation for life." 
The aspiring student, the delicately nurtured youth. 
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was banished from his native land and the endearing 
ties of a refined family circle, and sent forth, in a foul 
vessel, crammed with the lowest felons, and the most 
abandoned offscourings of the human race. 

But he did not depart alone to the distant land of 
his banishment, — ^the iron of misfortune did not enter 
his soul without the sympathy of one who could soften 
the agony of the wound, and cast a ray of brightness 
over the darkest scenes of his crushed career. 



The great red sim had sunk beneath the lowest 
purple clouds of the horizon, and an ahnost sudden 
darkness, with no intervening twilight, shut out the 
features of the general landscape from the meditative 
gaze of the solitary convict. As in a theatre, a dark 
gauze is made to fall, in order to cover some brilliant 
change, so the darkness seemed to have been spread 
over that scene of stem reality, to favour the appa- 
rition of some softer form among' its hard and un- 
smiling features ; for scarcely had the night began to 
set in, when a gentle rustling as of light drapery was 
heard; and in the last rays of fading light, the slight 
figure, seemingly that of a young girl of perhaps 
twenty, stood by the side of the lonely convict And, 
to carry out my simile, said the narrator, just as in the 
theatre, a dark frowning castle fades away behind 
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the gauze^ and bright pavilions, and terraces, and 
flowers, and glades, and sunshine, take its place — so^ 
the dark and sinister sneer faded from the face of 
Blake, and a smile of ineffable delicacy, and ahnost 
feminine beauty, usurped its place ; and it was re- 
flected back from a sweetly beautiful face, rendered 
still more sweet and beautiful by the spirit of love and 
devotion that gleamed through its every feature, trans- 
figuring it as with unearthly loveliness. 

Mary Seymour had been his betrothed, previous to 
his arrest, and trial; and, undismayed by the cruel 
sentence, had clung to him with a true woman's 
devotion; and when many, who had been formerly 
but too proud to call him their friend, shrank, in his 
time of adversity, from the poor " fallen young man," 
as they termed him in hypocritical sympathy, she 
clung to him the closer for his misfortunes. To her, 
he was a martyr — ^not a felon ; and with a degree of 
heroism, of which there are few examples, she put 
aside all those timid, world-wise scruples, and all those 
urgently proffered, and well meant, " prudent coun- 
sels," as they were termed, and was married to the con- 
vict, in the prison chapel, by the chaplain of the jaiL 
And there were guilty prisoners who witnessed that 
union with a holy admiration of the beautiful and the 
heroic, that the undiscriminating severity of cruel laws 
had not yet been able to trample out of their hearts ; 
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Tvhile " respectable" relatives, proud in their conscious 
rectitude, wept over the " degradation" of the ^* poor 
lost girL" 

She followed her husband in another vessel, ac- 
companied only by an aged female servant, with whom 
she lived after her arrival in the land of her adoption, 
in a small lone tenement, sufficientiy far from the 
prison, not to be annoyed by the yells and blasphe- 
mies and profanities of the human demons within its 
walls ; tiie voice of whose wickedness and depravity 
seemed to taint the very air as far as it could be 
heard. 

The good conduct of the convict Blake had pro- 
cured him some relaxation of tiiat strict prison disci- 
pline, which it was found necessary to enforce with 
the greater number, and on certain days he had the 
privilege of freedom for tiie afternoon, provided he 
were present at the call of tiie muster-roll at night- 
falL He had of late often exceeded that hour, some- 
times by a time too considerable to pass unnoticed 
by tiie chief turnkey ; but tiiat official had an in- 
stinctive respect for tiie superior aspect as well as 
character of his prisoner, and had passed it over witii 
a gentle reproof. 

But there were others, who, jealous of tiie favour 
granted to Blake, cried loudly against it, and a cabal 
had long been ripening, and ready to burst, when the 
long-sought opportunity of satisfying their jealous 
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dislike, seemed to present itself. Certain objects had 
been seen by the spies of the faction, in the possession 
of Blake, which these conscientious gentlemen sus- 
pected he could not have " come honestly by." These 
facts were reported to the governor's secretary, a mean 
and vulgar sycophant, of good family. He was a great 
fop, too, and had been frequently annoyed by the in- 
dependent bearing and unquailing glance of Blake ; 
and he had, moreover, ever since her arrival, perse- 
cuted Mary Blake with insolent advances, which had 
always been indignantly repelled. Irritated by this j 
steady and contemptuous repulse, it was determined 
by that functionary to take the first opportunity ^ 
afibrded by any further irregularities, to inflict such 
a punishment as would at once quench the pride of the 
" gentleman-convict," as Blake was sometimes called ; 
and the punishments at that time in use, to enforce 
prison discipline, especially in convict prisons, were 
often of a nature more worthy of the dungeons of the 
inquisition in the darkest age of oppressions, than of 
the administration of a soi-disant enlightened govern- 
ment. 

The unsuspicious character of Blake had no thought 
of the machinations that were being combined against 
him, as he sat that night by the lonely spring, with 
the faithful and devoted girl, who had made herself 
his wife, even in a prison, that she might follow him 
in his exile, defying the eye of scorn that would fain 
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have withered the beauty of her heroic devotion. As 
he held her hand clasped in his own^ his features 
beamed with a sense of unusual happiness^ for he 
Tv^as about to confide to her^ that which might abridge, 
if not terminate, the painful and disgraceful banish- 
ment, which had seemed destined to be eternal. 

They had met at that stone by the spring, at the 
hour of sunset, each day that Blake enjoyed his after- 
iM)on's leave of absence ; and that brief hour of happi- 
ness was often extended beyond the time when the 
** convict" should have been in his prison celL Mary 
had of late frequently warned him of the danger of 
this infraction of discipline, as she had heard, through 
her faithful old attendant, whispers of the jealous feel- 
ings of some of the other convicts, and of the malignant 
feelings of the secretary, whose obtruded attentions 
she had tolerated to a certain extent, in fear of irri- 
tating his angry feelings of jealousy ; which, with the 
quickness of female perception on all matters con- 
cerning the affections, she both saw and feared. 

She was about to renew her warnings, as they then 
sat by the well stone, when Blake placed his finger 
playfully on her lips, saying, " Let us not speak of 
those petty fears and evils, for the term of our deliv- 
erance is near. I have succeeded in my secret hopes, 
and now that they are realized, Mary, it is time to 
confide them to you." 

" Oh, Henry !" said the loving girl, pressing his 
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hand, and looking up into his face, her eyes filling, 
with tears of love, " do not blind yourself with any 
more enthusiastic dreams — they are beautifiil, and 
pure, and true ; but we have aheady paid the penalty 
of such aspirings. Let us not render our fate more 
bitter." 

** Yet listen, Mary ; this is no idle dream — ^no 
poetic theory, but a solid and astonishing reality. 
You know that when at school, I was sometimes 
called the mineralogist, and that my orations for or 
against the Wemerians, or Huttonians, against the 
fire theory, or the water theory, were suflSiciently 
bepraised to rouse my boyish vanity. You know I 
flung aside both those arbitrary systems, the merits 
of which we often childishly discussed together when 
we used to compare the results of our studies and our 
readings, imagining ourselves already wonderfully 
clever, in our young and innocent vanity ; and you 
must recollect, that I then conceived what appeared a 
very fanciful theory, founded upon deposition, occa- 
sionally disturbed by volcanic upliftings, which seemed 
to account for the various stratifications, and other phe- 
nomena, more satisfactorily; and that I thought, at the 
same time, that I perceived signs of successive ages 
in the development of animal and vegetable life depo- 
sited in successive layers ; marking great epochs in the 
progressive history of our planet, which, I think, may 
stiU, at some time, in abler hands, point the way to a 
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grand comprehensive science worthy of forming the 
explanation of the great phenomena which have 
brought about the present condition of the earth."* 

^' Yes, yes, dearest Henry, those were glorious 
dreams, when there was a career open before you for 
their development; but here, among the wretches 
whom they call our fellows, and in the midst of whom 
our future lot is cast, of what avail can such thoughts 
and studies be, except to alleviate our wretchedness 
by drawing the mind from the contemplation of the 
wretched humanity with which we are surrounded, to 
that of the ever beautiful and serene characteristics of 
nature, the features of what are here so colossal" 

" Mary," said Blake, raising the hand he held to 
his lips, as he looked affectionately into her beautiful 
eyes, " it is no longer a dream I am indulging, but 
a certainty — a realized certainty, which I hold. Tell 
me, Mary," he continued, drawing her closer to him 
on the trunk of the tree on which they were sitting, 
" tell me, what is the greatest earthly power — ^the 
great lever and motive power of human actions ?" 

** Love I" answered Mary, looking up with a sweet 
smile of deep conviction, into her husband's face. 

Blake paused ; grasped more tightly the soft small 
hand that still lay within his, and then with a sigh, 
yet smiling, as he sighed, answered " No 1" 

♦ Blake was dreaming of the advent of Geology. 
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** Ambition,'* said Mary, with an inquiring and 
searching look, as she guessed again. 

" No," was again the reply ; ** ambition is the pas- 
sion-dream of the brain, as love is of the heart — both 
are powerful incentives in the actions of men — both 
seemingly irresistible in their course, in the fuU flood- 
tide of vigorous youth ; yet, Mary, the feeble hand of 
the old man often clutches a weapon that crushes the 
hopes of the daring and aspiring statesman, and 
without a blow, shivers the young warrior's sword. 
It is a talisman before which, even love — for we must 
not judge by ours, Mary — ^before which even love folds 
his glittering wings, and steals ashamed away. That 
talisman, Mary, is gold." 

" Ah, Henry, that is like one of the brilliant apho- 
risms of past times, that you delighted to pour forth, 
as we sat for hours together in the old yew-tree 
arbour in brighter days ; but what has * gold' to do 
with us ? We have no gold ; though it is true, as 
you would say in the old poetical vein, that a golden 
hatchet might cut your iron fetters : but the magic 
hatchet of gold that could liberate us, is still in the 
native ore." 

" You have said it, Mary ; it is :" and then lower- 
ing his voice, and speaking close to her ear, whis- 
pered, " the discovery of that ^ native ore' is the secret 
I am going to confide to you ; but you must swear to 
me the profoundest secrecy; under any circumstances; 
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even if my life or yours depended on it. All my plans, 
Mary — and they are already gigantic — depend on 
present secrecy." 

*' I will swear I" said Mary, kissing her husband's 
forehead, and looking with admiring wonder into his 
face, which, even in the darkness, she could perceive 
was lighted up with the conception of some great and 
generous resolution. 

And then Blake, speaking in a still deeper whis- 
per, said, ** In the first days of my comparative 
liberty here, when you determined that I should not 
visit you in your own home, and that you would only 
meet me here for one hour at simset — ^in those first 
days of comparative liberty, to wile away the time 
from the hour of my liberation to sunset, and make 
those long hours that kept me from you, Mary, seem 
shorter, I wandered away in the direction of those 
blue mountains ; and my early knowledge of mine- 
ralogy led me to suspect that the rocks of which they 
were composed were of a class likely to contain auri- 
ferous veins ; and, more in idle curiosity, and to wile 
away the heavy hours when away from you, I sought 
in the beds of the running brooks that trickle at the 
base of every ravine, for fragments that might contain 
evidence of my fanciful supposition; and, at last, to 
my own great surprise, I discovered particles of rock 
which appeared to contain portions of nearly pure gold; 
and sand, the washings of which yielded a considerable 
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number of bright grains of the precious metal. I was 
still more astonished^ when I found that I could at that 
spot collect almost any quantity." 

" But," interrupted Mary, " are you not mistaken ? 
are not these the mere glittering particles of mica, 
resembling gold, such as have often deceived the 
credulous in England?" 

" No, Mary," cried Blake, with difficulty subduing 
his voice in his increasing energy ; ** they are gold, 
pure gold. I have tested them ; I have melted and re- 
fined a small portion in a rude crucible formed of a 
hoUow stone." He would have told much more, but 
that he had already passed the extreme limit of the 
time that it was prudent to remain away from the 
prison ; and Mary led him back towards that dwelling 
of felons, which had been made by the heavy hand of 
a pitiless power, the abode of the high-minded, gentle, 
and generous Blake. 

As they drew near the walls, they spoke no more 
of the great discovery, lest they might be overheard ; 
and that husband and his devoted wife separated ; and 
went their opposite ways ; he to his felon's cell, she 
to her humble home. 

How anxiously the hour of the next meeting at the 
great gray stone was expected by both,need not be told. 
As the sun set they were both there i and Blake had 
still farther discoveries to narrate; still more wonderfiil 
secrets, to be divulged only to the ears of Mary. 
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And many more sunset meetings took place ; and 
sometimes Blake would allude to the proud feeling 
which had prevented him from communicating with his 
friends in England^ and smiled to think how those who 
had looked so coldly upon him in his disgrace, would 
hasten to parade themselves in the sunslune of his for- 
tane, when the time should come to make his vast dis- 
covery known. " But," he would conclude, " not one 
word shall any know, till I am abundantly sure of all 
my positions, — ^not one word. I believe there can be 
no possible hallucination; but I will be more than 
sure, before I make the slightest disclosure." And 
then he would resume his narrative of all he had 
done ; of every new evidence he had discovered ; and 
in the midst of his narrations, in which they were 
now both so much absorbed, he would often stop and 
exclaim, ** Did you not often wonder, Mary, that I 
allowed you to be first at our meeting-place, and that 
I often arrived heated and fatigued? How I have 
run, Mary, sometimes, to be punctual to the moment, 
after having been detained as by a fascination among 
those hills, by discovery upon discovery, till I was 
fairly bewildered with astonishment ; but I would not 
tell you a word, my own Mary, till I was convince^ ; 
till I was certaiuy of the truth of my almost extra- 
vagant suppositions. Did you ever suspect, Mary, 
that my want of punctuality was caused by indif- 
ference, or by" — 

VOL. I. o 
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" Henry I" cried Mary, stopping the coming ques- 
tions with a kiss ; " if ever likely to doubt your love, 
I should not have made myself your wife in a prison^ 
or have followed you here to be" — 

" No ! no, no I" Blake would exclaim, interrupting 
her ; *^ I know — I know I" and then they would clasp 
each other's hands, and remain silent ; for there are 
certain deep, fond, pure interminglings of thought 
that require no words — ^thoughts, the charm of which 
the faintest whisper would dispeL 

On 'such occasions they often lingered too long ; 
and the feeling against Blake was fast increasing in 
the prison. But the jailer had warned him, and he 
had promised greater punctuality, yet heeded his pro- 
mise but little ; as he felt that his term of disgrace 
was drawing near to its end. But he did not calcu- 
late upon the active hate of the secretary ; and Mary, 
from a feeling of delicacy, had concealed from him 
the cause for alarm that existed in that quarter. 

One night, when they had met as usual, and Blake 
had poured into her eager ear a description of new 
discoveries, and new plans, and new hopes — ^hopes 
vast and glittering as the fairy casties of youthftil 
dreams — ^he spoke in detail of the most recent won- 
ders that his investigations had developed to him. 
" That brook in the mountains," he exclaimed, " is not 
the only source of this countless treasure. I have now 
assurc^d myself that other spots are similarly rich ; 
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and, even here, comparatiyely dose to our prison 
walls, so filled with squalid misery — ^in most cases 
the result of the lawless struggle of the poor for the 
gold of the rich— even here, lies treasure, imnoticed 
and unknown, that would make all those unfortunates 
the possessors of wealth more vast than they have ever 
pictured to themselves the envied riches of those they 
deemed their oppressors. Do not smile, Mary, at the 
wildness of these statements," continued Blake, look- 
ing seriously into her wondering face ; " do not smile 
at what I have said, nor at what I am about to say : " 
and as he spoke he rose, and placing his hand on the 
great stone of more than a ton weight, by the side of 
which they had been sitting, ** This, Mary," said he, 
" strange and unlikely as it may seem, is a mass of 
nearly pure, virgin gold I" 

As he ceased, a distant sound as of approaching foot- 
steps was heard, and he looked anxiously round ; but 
no form was visible, and even in the comparative dark- 
ness, as no elevated objects intervened, he could see 
to a considerable distance. He had far exceeded the 
hour, as usual, and felt some alarm ; but, after listen- 
ing attentively, said, turning to Mary, " It was a drove 
of kangaroos passing the ravines of the Hunter river." 
But Mary pressed him to return immediately. " I 
will, I will," he replied ; " but yet, one moment : I 
have for some time carried about with me, and often 
look at it in secret, the witness and proof of this 
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yast discovery. The moment has come to show it to 
jou, Mary ; " and he took from an inner pocket of his 
coarse, woollen waistcoat, two small pieces of virgin 
gold, to which the irregularities of the crucible had 
imparted a singular form. 

As they were both bending closely over the lumps 
of metal, in order to examine them in the comparative 
darkness, a rush was suddenly heard, and a clanging 
of steel, and the bayonets of two soldiers glittered in 
the uncertain light, and Blake was seized by the prison 
police, accompanied by a file of military from the 
small detachment that garrisoned the soi-disant fort, 
near the governor's house, or palace, as it was some- 
times called. 

It would seem that Blake had been represented by 
his enemies as a desperate fellow, who would make a 
fierce resistance when arrested ; and hence the useless 
display of force. In spite of his protestations, and 
the passionate tears and prayers of Mary, they were 
separated, and Blake was led away, and cast into a 
solitary ceU. In vain Mary sought an interview with 
the governor; the secretary alone was visible, and 
obdurate. She thought of disclosing Blake's secret 
to the governor, in a note conveyed by one of the 
servants. Yes, she would write immediately; but yet 
she dismissed the thought, — ^for she had sworn secrecy 
under any circuTMtances. The doors of the prison, 
too, were closed against her. What an evening was 
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that, — ^what brilliant hopes dispelled, — ^what misery 
in their place I And she passed the night in an agony 
of anxiety and tears, that the attempted consolation 
of her faithful servant could not aUeviate. 

In the morning, Blake was brought before a sum- 
mary tribunal, at which the military governor presided, 
and accused of breach of the prison discipline ; and 
then, the secretary, advancing towards the governor, 
exhibited the pieces of gold which had been found 
upon the person of the " convict," and which he iden- 
tified as the remains of two gold shoe-latchets, which 
had been stolen from his rooms. 

The governor, after amusing himself for a moment 
with examining the curious remains of his fashionable 
secretary's shoe-buckles, which he returned with a 
smile, asked the prisoner if he had anything to say in 
his defence ? Blake hesitated, and, deciding at last 
that, although that was not the moment to make a 
fiill disclosure, yet that it was necessary to vindicate 
himself from the imputation of theft, stated that he 
had found the pieces of gold in a stream above the 
Bathurst Plidns ; and was, moreover, willing to make 
a statement on oath that, if allowed, he could produce 
other similar pieces. Upon which the secretary re- 
marked that it was very probable he might, as he, the 
secretary, had lost a gold chain as well as the latchets. 

*^ Take him away," said the governor, *' if that is 
all he has to say." 
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Blake was beyond himself. " Hear me a moment," 
he cried : " I can give the most important information. 
This region is teeming with wealth : it is a new El 
Dorado, but of extent and richness unheard of. There 
are whole rocks of nearly pure gold I there are" — 

" The fellow is drunk or raving," interrupted the 
jail chaplain, who was sucking an orange. 

" Take him away !" repeated the governor, with a 
motion of the hand, that the prison police knew was 
not to be trifled with ; " and," he continued, " let 
him receive the regulation punishment for theft, and 
also for brea<5h of discipline." 

*^ He has failed to ^ win ff olden opinions,'" remarked 
the summary judge, as he left his seat, smirking at 
his own wit. And so the tribunal broke up, and 
went to lunch: and Blake, to punishment; which 
was hurried forward at the suggestion of the secre- 
tary, regardless of the protestations of the prisoner 
respecting most important disclosftres, which he still 
declared himself able to make, till he saw that his 
words were only listened to with sneers, and even 
with savage merriment; and then, he drew himself 
up in silence, to meet his fate like a brave man. 

The fearful punishment, which was then common, 
was that of the lash; from which he was carried 
fainting to a pallet in the sick ward, where jail fever 
was raging, and he awoke from his stupor, delirious. 

In the mean time, Mary Blake, though she did not 
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know his fate, for such things were kept very close, 
yet dreaded the worst. The secretary called, to sym- 
pathize ; and, as she repelled his fiilsome advances, 
she felt that she was shutting out the best chance she 
had of obtaining information concerning her husband. 
It was not, in fact, till on the third day after his con- 
denmation and punishment that Mary, through the 
channel of one of the nurses of the prison hospital, 
who had been a servant in the family of the governor, 
learnt the worst, and obtained permission to go into 
the prison to nurse him during his illness. 

She found him dying ; but would not believe it ; 
and for two days and nights she watched at his pallet, 
soothing as she best could the agony of those hours 
that she still wildly hoped would not, could not, be 
his last ; notwithstanding the assertions of tiie prison 
surgeon that there was no hope. On the third morn- 
ing of her watch, the sufferer whispered her, in a low 
broken voice, that the sensation of pain had ceased : 
they were the only words he had spoken. The fever 
abated, — ^the breathing became easier, — the agitated 
throbbing of the temples subsided. She poured a few 
drops of a refreshing draught between his parched 
and shapeless lips ; and the wildness of his eye calmed 
into a gentie look, and rested upon hers. The dried 
lip resumed its form, and relaxed into an angelic 
smile ; the hand she held in hers returned the gentie 
pressure ; and that well-known voice recovered again 
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its sweetness of old, as it pronounced, while his eyes 
still rested upon hers with a gleam of ineffable love, 
• the cherished name — Mary. 

** He is saved 1 he is saved !" cried Mary. He was 
dead! 

The form of the bereaved wife lay stretched across 
the body of her husband till it was settling into the 
stiff rigidity that follows death. She was then gently 
removed to another ward, and only recovered the ap- 
pearance of life, in the height of that infectious fever 
which she had taken from poor Blake. 

The fierceness of the disease passed gently over 
that frail and beautiful form ; as lightning seems to 
spare the flower at the root, while the giant oak it- 
self, is shivered to a blackened wreck. But grief had 
done its work of destruction more completely than 
disease ; and when the fever left her, and the surgeon 
told her with an encouraging snule that she would 
recover, she knew that she was dying of a broken 
heart She sank very rapidly ; and, as she felt her 
last hour approaching, her thoughts rested once again 
on the secret that he, whose spirit she was going to 
join, had confided to her. And she thought he would 
not wish that secret to die with her, notwithstanding 
her oath ; and inwardly prayed for counsel : and it 
seemed to her that the spirit of her husband whis- 
pered her to make known that secret, which, though 
so fatal to them, might yet make the happiness of 
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thousands. It seemed that Providence had made 
them the instrmnents, in the right time^ to disclose 
the secret of this vast mine of wealth, — ^the evident 
foundation of a new empke, in a new hemisphere. 
And she made a sign to her old servant, who had 
been allowed to enter the prison hospital and remain 
by her side since the death of her husband, to beckon 
one of the nurses of the ward, the one who had been 
in the service of the governor, and through whose in- 
fluence she had gained admission to the prison. 

With a trembling hand she wrote upon the back 
of a letter, a request that the governor would im- 
mediately visit a dying woman, who had a most im- 
portant disclosure to make; and the nurse kindly 
imdertook to do her best to place it in the governor's 
hands, with a feeling of sympathy and genuine kind- 
ness that often actuates the humbler classes in favour 
of the suffering ; and succeeded in forcing her way 
through much opposition to the private room of the 
governor. 

That functionary listened to her statement with 
some attention, for the good woman was evidently in 
earnest ; and he felt, too, real sympathy with the state 
of the dyuig girl, and was, in fact, much shocked at 
the tragical termination of the Blake affair, as it was 
called: but — ^but — he was at breakfast; he would go 
immediately after, — he promised that he would. 

He kept his promise ; but when he had breakfasted. 
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Mary Blake was dead ; and with her died the secret 
of Blake's wonderful discovery : and for near half a 
century it was not known that those streams of the 
Bathurst mountams were paved with countless wealthy 
nor that the great stone at the well beyond the prison 
walls was a mass of nearly virgin gold. 

But when the great fact revealed itself to the co- 
lony long afterwards, to reward the scientific know- 
ledge and energetic exertions of the re-discoverer, Mr. 
Hargreaves, whose name is now, and for all time, 
bound up with the history of the great Australian 
continent, there were a few still alive who could re- 
call the unfortunate fate of poor Blake, and remem- 
bered his announcement of his golden discoveries, and 
the ridicule with which they were received; long 
before Sir Roderic Murchison's geological acumen 
pointed out, that from the nature of its stratification, 
gold mnst exist in large quantities in the Australian 
continent. And they remembered also the painful 
circumstances attending Blake's untimely revelations; 
a brief account of which will be found in the'-ZVew 
Sydney Guide for the year 1856. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SURGEON'S STORY. 

iOME of the most successful of the even- 
ing meetings of the association^ were 
those which took place in the rooms of 
the archaeological surgeon. He threw himself into 
the *^ business of pleasure" of the little association 
with a zest and entrain that were irresistible ; and 
never failed to prepare some very special antiquarian 
matter for the occasion. 

The meeting about to be described, which is duly 
entered in the ^* Transactions," occurred on one of 
the few days in the Neapolitan year which are cold, 
dreary, and disagreeable. It was late in the autumn, 
and a keen sirocco blew in fitful gusts through the 
deserted streets. The lazzaroni had disappeared from 
the beach about the Chiaja and Santa Lucia ; and the 
few passengers in the streets hurried along, burying 
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their faces in their cloaks. The Italian bows his 
head before the sirocco, as the leaves of the myrtle 
collapse before the northern frosts. He is such a 
creature of sunshine, that he shrinks within himself, 
like the tender blossom of the Pimpernel, whenever 
a passing cloud shuts out the rajs that appear so 
necessary to brighten his existence. 

Yet this is but a passing petulance of the spoiled 
child of a heavenly climate, whose nature refuses to 
bear even a momentary interruption of the habitual 
luxury with which the sofb tepid air of the south 
surrounds his material existence. For when necessity, 
when honour, summon him to meet even the snows of 
Bussia, he can do so with a bold front, and without a 
murmur ; and it is well known that the soldiers of 
Italy sustained with greater courage and fortitude, 
than those of the north, the almost imbearable suffer- 
ings of the fearful retreat from Moscow. In their 
own Naples, however, they shudder at the first 
breath of the sirocco ; and our English visitors shud- 
dered too, for, enervated by the general softness of 
the climate, they felt the chill of that piercing blast 
more difficult to bear than the keener cold of a stem 
northern frost. The Emperor Paul once said, that 
in Bussia he heard of the cold ; but in Italy he felt 
it. And within the double casements of his winter 
palace, in the chambers of which an artificial summer 
was produced by hidden stoves, or brightly blazing 
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fires, it is easy to conceive, that he would hear more 
than he would feel^ of the cold that bound the Neva 
-with its bars of ice ; while in Italy, especially in 
Naples, where no precautions are taken agamst an 
evil that is so seldom felt, where few of the windows 
can be perfectly closed, and where scarcely any of the 
rooms are provided with fire-places, the occasional 
cold appears severe and searching, especially when 
the dreaded sirocco lashes the beautiful bay into 
angry waves. 

And so, on that day, the associated archaeologists 
were anxious for the hour of meeting at the surgeon's 
apartments ; for they knew that, in furtherance of his 
sanitary theories, which regarded a certain degree of 
temperature as of the highest importance, he woidd 
secure, by some means, the comfort they so much de- 
sired in the. way of genial warmth. It was with such 
feelings that some of the members, as they passed in 
sight of the beach, and saw the waters of the bay 
beaten into black and turgid waves by the gale, 
hastened their steps towards the expected harbour, 
of a more pleasing temperature, in the surgeon's 
apartments. 

Nor were they disappointed. There was no fire- 
place in his usual sitting-room ; but in the next room, 
which had originally been a kitchen, he had caused 
the old spacious chimney to be reopened, within 
which a blazing fire of wood was roaring with the 
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fierce energy imparted by a noble supply of great 
logs of beech-wood. The windows had been hung 
with massive curtains^ and the walls with large pieces 
of tapestry that he had collected during his stay in 
Naples^ and a thick English carpet comfortably co- 
vered the cold stuccoed floor. 

As his friends arrived, he caused lights to be 
brought, though it was scarcely dark, and ordering 
all the heavy curtains to be drawn closely over the 
windows, fairly shut out the sirocco ; and the sense 
of enjoyment and satisfaction caused by these ar- 
rangements, might be seen illuminating the features 
of his visitors, as each deposited his antiquarian con- 
tribution on the great table. 

By way of inaugurating the proceedings on that 
evening, the young Spaniard read a poem, written in 
Italian, on the extraordinary revelations made during 
the last excavations at Cmnas ; and on the glimpse 
then momentarily obtained, of the forms of those 
beautiful Greeks, still clothed in the semblance of 
living flesh, and in the graceful garments of their 
race; apparitions that had crumbled to dust, even 
during the first long ardent gaze of the astonished dis- 
coverers ; and the dramatic power of the young poet's 
description ensured a genuine round of applause. 

Then came the exhibition and description of many 
curious ornaments, of very exquisite workmanship, 
which he had succeeded in purchasing before the 
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scattering of those interestiiig remains was prevented 
by the government; and then, to vary the general 
tone of conversation, the young Count Sacchini, who 
was present, related some anecdotes of the court, that 
contrasted but badly with its ostentatious protection 
of the fine arts. 

There was a pause between the discussions to 
which the various works of ancient art gave rise, to 
listen to a very touching historiette related by the 
sculptor Benelli, concerning one of his models, a very 
lovely young peasant girl of Forli. 

And then came the surgeon's own particular share 
in the entertainment. He had collected materials for 
a very complete little exhibition, consisting of a great 
variety of implements employed by the ancients in 
all matters connected with the toilet, especially those 
used for the hair, and the beard ; and he expluned 
their various structures, not only with scientific and 
antiquarian precision, but at the same time with 
touches of comic raillery, that afforded his audience 
the greatest amusement ; but which could scarcely be 
repeated with effect, when deprived of the accompa- 
nying illustrations afforded by the curious instruments 
themselves, on which the puns, or other facetiae were 
founded. 

He concluded his semi- serious lecture in tiie midst 
of great applause, and all regretted its close ; but tiie 
refreshments came in, in accordance with a precon- 
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certed signal^ just at the moment ; and the regret was 
not obstinately persevered in; for the audience yielded 
to reason^ as exemplified in the attractions of a hot 
repast^ the steaming exhalations of which were more 
than ordinarily grateful on that cold nighty firom their 
suggestion of warmth, as well as firom their pleasing 
dissemination of delectable and appetising odours. 

The surgeon had exhausted all his powers of inge- 
nuity in the composition of that miniature banquet, 
in which some of the most curious dishes described 
by ancient writers were reproduced with scientific 
precision and true classical gusto, and placed in feli- 
citous juxtarposilion with modem versions of the 
same condiments. It was a bold but successful at- 
tempt ; and that night and its repast were long quoted 
among the members as one of the ^^ noctes" most 
worthy of being elaborately recorded in all its de- 
tails, many of which are, in fact, preserved in the 
very elaborate minutes of the " Transactions." 

When the glorious litde banquet was succeeded by 
the aromatic coffee, and the final zest of the j)etit verre 
had been duly discussed, the host did not wait for 
notice or invitation, but rose, and claimed as a privi- 
lege, the task of relating " a story," as a kind of 
und voce closing feature to the evening's discussion. 

The readiness of the host to assume, without call, 
his duties as story-teller, was hailed, as it deserved, 
with a double salvo of approbation, and all grouped 
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themselves round the fire, which was piled anew with 
great logs of beech. And the surgeon drew his chah* 
into the centre of the semicircle that was forming, 
looking round at his friends with a quaint smile, 
something like the pleasant grimace of a favourite 
comedian, as he first steps upon the stage; and 
having thus secured the entire attention and allegi- 
ance of his audience, commenced his narration by the 
following prologue or introduction : — 

In looking over some old papers this morning, com- 
menced the narrator, I discovered a little manuscript 
which was written many years ago, when I was very 
young, for insertion in a periodical partly devoted to 
matters of literary and scientific interest connected 
with my profession, and partly to entertaining fiction, 
connected with history, or the arts. I was led to the 
composition of that little essay, I recollect, continued 
the surgeon, — turning over some loose leaves, which 
he evidently intended to refer to, as he spoke, — ^by a 
series of studies which I then undertook, on the sub- 
ject of the close connection which in a certain portion 
of the middle ages existed between the profession of 
the barber and that of the surgeon ; during which I 
had noted down several recorded incidents of both 
" professions" in classical as well as mediaeval times, 
such as I considered likely to contain amusing sug- 
gestions for light articles for the periodical in ques- 
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tion. Among these was a little historical anecdote 
connected with the practice of the barber's art in 
imperial Rome, from which I will take the principal 
points of my story this evening. 

My " paper," he continued, for some reasons which 
I forget, was not published at that time, and for 
other reasons, which I will explain after my narrative, 
and which I discovered on reading it over this morn- 
ing, never will be. 

The story is partly in illustration of the remarks I 
have been making to you this evening on the subject 
of the beard and its treatment by the ancients, and 
partly in illustration of a certain epoch of Roman 
history, which at the time that my little essay was 
composed I had been studying very carefully, but 
rather through the medium of ancient monuments 
than written records, — ^a process which I am still 
rather addicted to, said the narrator, — ^and I think 
that a true " medallic" history of Rome, founded on 
her matchless series of coins, has yet to be done; 
my present subject, however, is a mere episode, and 
I find that I had entitled it — 
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THE TAPP TTRTAT. BAKBER. 

The child Commodos, the eon of the venerated 
Aurelius^ was the idol of the B<«ian people ; and his 
infant beauty, which was remarkable, greatly in- 
creased the popular feeling whidi naturally existed 
in favour of the child of the " good Emperor." He 
had triumphed, along with his Either, after the cele- 
brated campaigns in the east; being carried in the 
triumphal car by his parent's side, agreeable to an 
ancient Soman custom, which gave that right to the 
children of those to whom the honours of the ^^ tri- 
umph" were decreed. As the magnificent procession 
passed along the Via Triumphalis to the Capitol, the 
engaging features of the Boy-emperor won the hearts 
of all Kome ; and stately matrons wept with joy as 
they beheld the beauty of the imperial child, who had 
been declared ** Caesar" at the early age of five years. 
He was the most imperially descended of any previous 
heir to the empire; and when he ascended the 
throne it was observed that he was the first Roman 
Emperor who had been bom during his father's reign, 
and only the second who followed his own father in 
direct hereditary succession ; and thus it was that llie 
epithet Porphyrogenitus which was bestowed tiix)n 
him by his flatterers, was in some sort justified 
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At the early age of fourteen he was declared prin- 
ceps juventutis, prince of the Eoman youth, and 
several devices were struck upon the imperial coinage 
in honour of the event In the times of the Re- 
public, the Prince of the youth was chosen by the 
censors ; the term princeps merely expressing ^^ first" 
or " leader," the person so honoured being appointed 
to command at the Ludus Trojae, in which the youth 
of the patrician class were exercised in counterfeit 
battles, in commemoration of the Trojan origin of the 
State, as commemorated by Virgil, fifth book of the 
JEneid ; from which description they appear to have 
been a kind of juvenile tournament, in which, it is 
said, the Roman people greatly delighted. 

In the times of the emperors, however, the term 
princepsy or prince, had a meaning more akin to its 
modern acceptation, and the title princeps juventutis 
was conferred by the emperor — upon the heir appa- 
rent to the purple. Commodus however, as princeps 
juventutis distinguished himself, according to antique 
custom, by his apparent courage and address as leader 
of the most noble of the youth of Rome in many of 
the ludi and other ceremonials stiU preserved. But 
already, in spite of the most careful training by a 
devoted parent, and the wisest and best philosophers 
of the time, the natural character of Commodus began 
to show its real bent. While yet a boy, he com- 
manded that a servant, who had accidentally made his 
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bath too hot, should be plunged into the adjoining 
cauldron, and would not be pacified tiU convinced by 
the odour of a sheep-skin, covertly thrown into the 
boiler, that his cruel conunand had been literally 
obeyed. Our quaint old French author, Tristan, 
observed the narrator, knew no bounds to his indig- 
nation when writing of Conunodus, ^' mesme des sa 
premiere jeunesse^ he teUs us, ^* i7 se Jit cognoistre 
estre sans honneur, sans vergognes^ sans humanitey 
lasche, cruely et merveilleusement deprave." This, and 
other passages, continued the surgeon, have attracted 
the attention of the estimable English numismatist, 
Smyth, who often quotes from him when describing 
the coinage of Commodus, and whose work I con- 
sulted when I composed the essay I am now de- 
scribing to you. 

When the great Aurelius died, at the head of the 
Koman armies, in the centre of Germany, Commodus 
was only nineteen years of age. The young emperor, 
under pretence of the necessity of his presence in 
the capital, made a hasty and inglorious peace with 
the Marcomanni, and returned with aU speed to Rome. 
One of the worst features in any form of government, 
in which the chief oflSce is hereditary, is the risk, that 
the best of princes may be succeeded by the worst, 
remarked the narrator. It may depend upon men to 
make oflSce and title hereditary, but they cannot at 
the same time make virtue and talent hereditary ; and 
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80 it turned out in the case of the successor of the 
mild and philosophic Aurelius. 

Philosophers, rhetoricians, moralists, poets, histo- 
rians, had attempted in vain to cultivate the rugged 
soil of his character ; they were unable, as the English 
historian. Gibbon, declares, to infuse into his mind 
the least tincture of learning ; and yet his youth and 
handsome person, and the prestige, hovering like a 
halo over the venerated memory of his father, secured 
him an enthusiastic reception on his return to the 
capital, as emperor. The senate caused the new coin- 
age to be enriched with beautiful devices, calculated 
to do honour to the happy event ; among which, we 
may observe those upon a noble sestertius, the exe- 
cution of which is in the highest style of art. On 
the obverse of this fine coin is a finely formed youth- 
ful head, crowned with laurel ; the features are highly 
pleasing, and in the first bloom of early youth, the 
virgin beard being slightly and delicately indicated. 
The attire consists of the laminated lorica, with long 
shoulder-plates, worn over a tunic. On the reverse, 
the young emperor is represented gracefully seated on 
a stately charger, wearing the pallium, and holding up 
his right hand in the attitude of a herald of peace ; the 
inscription is " adventus Augusti, &c. Ac," that is, 
the arrival, or coming of the emperor, as expressed on 
the coins of other reigns ; and it refers in this instance 
to the return of Commodus from Germany to Rome, 
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in the year a. d. 180, after the re-establishment of 
peace m Germany. 

His reception was joyous, and his popularity un- 
bounded ; but his natural propensities soon began to 
break out. At first, however, they were less shame- 
fully public than they afterwards became; and, in 
fact, in the year after his accession he assumed the 
title of " Pius," upon which event Lampridius sarcas- 
tically remarks, that it must have been conferred upon 
the occasion of filial affection which he displayed to- 
wards his mother, by elevating one of her paramours 
to the consulship. It is in fact well known, that one 
of the creatures of the infamous Faustina was raised 
to the consular dignity at that epoch. The title, *^ Bri- 
tannicus," conferred by the senate simultaneously 
with his assumption of the title " Pius," was, observes 
the same author, but a piece of empty flattery, as the 
people of Britain were ill disposed towards him, and 
longed already for a successor. 

It has, however, been observed of Commodus, not- 
withstanding the general character for debauchery and 
depravity which he soon acquired, that of all the 
Eoman emperors, from Tiberius to Constantinus, he 
was the most favourably disposed towards the Chris- 
tians; and the years of his reign have been termed 
" the halcyon days of the church." But this lenity, 
it is well known, was owing to the influence of one of 
his mistresses, the beautiful Marcia, who had become 
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a convert to the new faith. Her influence over the 
young despot was, however, less advantageously ex- 
erted in other matters; for it is said that he was 
induced to assume the absurd title of Amazonius, 
from the extravagant admiration he conceived for a 
picture of Marcia, in the dress of an Amazon ; and 
that his approval was carried so far, that he assumed 
the costume himself, and positively appeared in the 
amphitheatre in that character, one which his youth 
enabled him to assume, it is said, with pleasing 
and almost deceptive effect. But the Boman people 
were somewhat indignant, remarks Lampridius, at 
the degrading metamorphosis; which was, more- 
over, soon laid aside for other and less harmless 
enormities. 

Of all the debasing pursuits to which he addicted 
himself, none took such complete possession of his 
passionate nature as the cruel games of the circus, in 
which not only wild beasts, but human beings, were 
slaughtered to make " a Roman holiday." But even 
these savage combats soon began to appear too in- 
sipid for the extreme activity of the cruel nature of 
Commodus, unless some of the blood-spilling were 
by his own hand. He thus began to take part, 
but always with well contrived security for his own 
person, in the combats of the amphitheatre ; a dese- 
cration of the imperial oflSce which a servile senate 
honoured with their approval, as shown by the -de- 
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vices which they caused to be placed upon the national 
coinage. 

On a sestertius in my possession, continued the 
narrator, the emperor is represented on horseback, in 
the act of darting a javelin at a lion. On another coin, 
of about the same date, he is seen galloping across 
the *^ field," the folds of a chlamys floating behind 
him, as he transfixes a panther ; a device which pos- 
sibly alludes to his having once struck a panther dead, 
which had sprung upon a man, in the circus. He 
is also said to have run an elephant through the body 
with one thrust of his spear ; and Herodian states that 
he once slew 100 lions in a single day ; a feat, says a 
celebrated numismatic author, " which indicates a de- 
velopment of the phrenological organ of destructive- 
ness to an extent of which there are happily few ex- 
amples." Dion Cassius superadds the slaughter of 
human victims to the list of the imperial victor's ex- 
ploits in the amphitheatre, when he says, ^^ Magnum nu- 
merum hominum et helluarum publice scepe interfeciV^ 

The device upon another of his coins exhibits the 
greatest height of combined vanity and depravity to 
which he attained. ' Vain of his strength, which was 
naturally great, and of his victorious combats, which 
were made but too fatally secure to the imperial gla- 
diator, he assumed the title of Hercules ; and found 
a pliant and servile senate ready to strike coins in 
honour of this last extravagance. 
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On the obverse of one of these coins the portrait of 
Commodus^ at that time a set man^ in the prime of 
life, and with handsome features, is represented 
clothed in the usual head-dress of Hercules, consist- 
ing of the fore part of a lion's skin, the mane, &c. 
fastened under the chin by the skin of the fore paws. 
On the reverse is a massive club within a garland, 
and the inscription is Herculi Romano Augusto^ " to 
Augustus, the Roman Hercules," accompanied with 
the usual S. C, for Senatus CojisultOy ^* by decree of 
the Senate." 

At that epoch, the Emperor frequently paraded 
the streets of Rome in the dress thus commemo- 
rated on the Roman coinage ; and, wishing to emu- 
late, in the presence of the populace, the celebrated 
*' twelve labours " of the demi-god whose name and 
attributes he had assumed, he caused a number of 
the lame and otherwise crippled, of the lowest popu- 
lace, to be clothed in curiously contrived forms, re- 
presenting frightful and hideous monsters. They 
were exhibited to the people in the amphitheatre, 
alarming the spectators by the strange contortions of 
their movements, and the frightful* howls which they 
emitted by means of concealed instruments with 
which their disguises were furnished. On a given 
signal, Commodus rushed among the simulated mon- 
sters with a massive club, and soon reduced to the 
silence of death the bowlings, to which sudden terror. 
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and the impossibility of escape, adde ' a new intensity ; 
for, with a cruel refinement, and in order to improve 
the effect, the performers had been kept ignorant of 
the fate that awaited them. 

And so the Koman Hercules ^^ imitated" the labours 
of his great prototype, in the midst of the frantic 
plaudits of a crowded circus ; for the whimsical jokes 
and comical puns, with which the imperial gladiator 
illustrated his performance, lent a charm to the 
spectacle, which was altogether irresistible to the 
populace of Rome ; and their acclamations were pro- 
digious. 

From about that period Commodus entered into 
every kind of excess without the slightest restraint, 
and the most extravagant aberrations attributed to 
him by his biographers, were probably exceeded by a 
thousand never known realities. He fought seven 
hundred times in public ; and at last, in his rage for 
gladiatorial celebrity, assumed the name of Paulus, the 
most celebrated " secutor " of the day ; and the senate 
hailed their despot by the new title, as, " Paulus, 
first of tiie Secutor 8 ;" and that name was placed by his 
command upon his own colossal statue, which had just 
been erected. But his celebrity and popularity as a 
gladiator began to wane, with the senate and upper 
classes, when his performances became a heavy public 
tax, especially upon the rich, which they did in the 
following manner. — After his wanton extravagance 
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had emptied the well-filled treasury of Aurelius, he 
sought by every kind of oppression to raise new funds 
for his increasing wants, and, among others, his inge- 
nuity suggested to him the possibility of making his 
gladiatorial displays imperially " professional;" and so^ 
personally profitable, as well as amusing. With this 
view, he fixed the value of each performance at a 
sum amounting to eight thousand pounds sterling, of 
which he punctually exacted the immediate payment. 
But the tax fell principally, said the narrator, upon 
the senatorial classes, so that the populace made no 
objection to their imperial gladiator being thus paid 
by those whom they justly hated as oppressors. 

The ingenious despot worked this feeling to his 
own advantage ; and, under cover of his popularity 
with the lowest class, the patrician order was deci- 
mated by assassination, or its wealthiest members 
ruined by intolerable exactions ; while the populace 
were propitiated by public games, and their idleness 
pampered by large and gratuitous distributions of 
corn, the epochs of which are recorded on his coinage. 

It was the applause of the lowest rabble which 
saluted his ear when he styled Kome " the Commo- 
dian colony," and termed his own reign the " golden 
age," as alluded to on a coin inscribed temporum feli- 
citaSy the elegant device of which is worthy of the 
Augustan age ; and consists of a group of four boys 
representing the seasons, each accompanied by well- 
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conceived attributes, very beautifully executed, show- 
ing that the arts were still in a thriving condition. 

In short, while the literary men of his own and a 
subsequent age covertly attacked his licentiousijess 
and depravity, the populace generally hailed his ap- 
proach with joyfiil acclamations ; for the lowest of the 
vile throng that then made up the bulk of the inha- 
bitants of the great metropolis of the world, felt that 
his instincts and propensities were strongly kindred 
to their own. 

Even when Julian, in his ^* Satire," placed the 
despot beneath contempt, by making Silenus pass him 
in silence, without a jest; and Vopiscus, not dis- 
daining a bad pun, said that he was wrongly named 
Commodus, seeing that he had been semper incom- 
modus — even then, the name of the despot was 
held in pleasant memory by the lower orders of 
the Koman populace, and cherished as that of a 
benefactor. 

Commodus had not attained to the celebrity he 
enjoyed as a public performer without much pains- 
taking labour ; and, though he could not apply to the 
tasks prepared for him by philosophers and rhetori- 
cians, he became the assiduous pupil of all kinds of 
professors, skilful in matters concerning the amphi- 
theatre. He engaged Moors and Parthians to teach 
him to dart the javelin, and shoot with the African 
bow ; and soon became a great proficient in sports of 
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that kind^ while a servile crowd of courtiers loudly- 
applauded his success. Had he, indeed, been simply 
a gladiator, his skill might have won high credit with. 
the admirers of such sports ; for whether his arrow 
or javelin were aimed at the head or heart of the vic- 
tim, it was equally certain to reach its fatal destina- 
tion. Among other feats, he used arrows, the heads 
of which were in the shape of a kind of crescent, 
sharpened at the outer edge like a keen knife, and 
with which he could unerringly intercept the career, 
and cut asunder the slender neck, of the fleetest 
ostrich at full speed; a feat which he often per- 
formed amidst loud acclamations, which never failed 
from brutalised and servile spectators. 

On one occasion, the dens of the amphitheatre dis- 
gorged one hundred lions, and no more than precisely 
one hundred javelins, darted successively by the skil- 
ful hand of Commodus, were required to destroy 
them. It must be remarked, however, that the im- 
perial gladiator performed this feat in perfect security, 
throwing his weapons with steady aim, from behind 
a strong net-work of bronze. 

To secure a supply of lions for his imperial sport, 
he enacted a " game law" worthy of a modern aristo- 
crat, making it a crime to destroy one of those ani- 
nials within the boundaries of certain districts in the 
African provinces of Rome, which were celebrated 
as the native climate of the lion even in the time of 
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Horace, who poetically calls Africa ^^ Arida nutrix 
LeonumP 

So great was the consequent increase of lions in 
those districts, after the promulgation of the new 
Commodian game law, that the inhabitants fled their 
neighbourhood, and the surrounding country became 
nearly depopulated; yet the edict was not revoked 
till the reign of Honorius. 

Fearful as this act of Koman despotism appears, it 
was scarcely so great a stretch of princely power as 
that by which a King of England once destroyed 
thirty populous villages to make a " New Forest;" 
and so create an extensive cover for deer, where he 
was enabled to enjoy the regal sport of hunting with 
greater luxury and advantage. 

It may be said of Commodus, too, that he was not 
the stern, unbending tyrant that the Anglo-Norman 
ever proved himself; for the Roman despot had his 
moments of bonhommie^ and joyous generosity, which 
secured to him, as I have said (notwithstanding his 
degradation of the imperial dignity), a lasting popu- 
larity with the lower orders of the plebeian class ; a 
popularity for which he was mainly indebted to his 
familiarity with their own habits and amusements; 
which were, in fact, much more congenial to his 
tastes than the cares of government, or the more 
elevated pleasures suited to his rank. He could 
drink to intoxication in the lowest taverns, or join in 
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the most trivial, or most brutal sports of the vulgar, 
with a zest equal to their own ; often accompanying 
his enjoyment with sallies of a pithy but at the same 
time coarse and rugged wit, that greatly tended to 
increase his prestige. One of his favourite amuse- 
ments was to disguise himself in various characters 
belonging to the avocations of the lower orders; 
and he generally carried off the peculiarities of the 
assumed part with a kind of rude and boisterous 
humour that had an especial charm for that class; 
that is to say, when acts of wanton cruelty did not 
savagely mingle with his drollery, and render it hor- 
rible, instead of amusing, to those upon whom he 
played off his practical facetiae. 

Thus, the grimaces and gambols of the august buf- 
foon were often hailed with shouts of laughter and 
applause; indeed, there was always applause from 
somcy for it was dangerous not to be amused by the 
imperial pleasantry, and not to laugh at the imperial 
joke, even if the epigram were pointed with — blood. 

One afternoon, on the day preceding the festival of 
Cybele, during which all \hefora and tabemcB would 
be closed, Bome was alive in all quarters with the 
bustle of preparation for the solemnities and rejoic- 
ings of the following day ; and the markets were stir- 
ring with business, and noisy with the vociferations of 
both buyers and sellers. In the various shops about 
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the suburra^ and near the forum of Trajan^ all was 
bustle and confusion, with the purchase of chaplets 
of flowers, of new tunics, of fresh perfumes, of rare 
fruits, of wine, and of every other article connected 
with the toilet or the table ; besides a number of other 
small et ccetems forming elementary necessaries dur- 
ing a day of feasting and enjoyment. 

In the midst of this turmoil — the changing of mo- 
ney, with loud and disputative altercations — the rat- 
tling of dice at the portable tables of itinerant gam- 
blers — ^the shouts of the players at morra (a game still 
played in modern Rome), and the screams of boys, 
** out capita aut navem^ as they played at Boman 
*^ pitch and toss" — formed a hurricane of popular noise 
that was all but deafening. In short, ancient Rome, 
on the eve of the festivities about to be offered at the 
shrine of Cybele, was as vociferously noisy as modem 
Naples on the grand festival of the Madonna. There 
were strutting centurions, degenerate specimens of 
the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, and young senators 
aping the imperial mirth, and mixing freely with the 
^^profanum vulgus^^ and characters of every other 
conceivable grade ; it was, in short, a tempting after- 
noon for the pranks of an imperial joker, after the 
fashion of the deified Conunodus. 

He had not neglected the enticing opportunity, 
and had, in fact, perfected in his mind a little scheme 
of enjoyment, that made him chuckle with delight as 

VOL. I. Q 
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he slily gave the necessary orders in all their details 
for its accomplishment^ yet without betraying the 
point of the joke, which, like all other jokers, he 
wished to tell for itself. 

" Oleander," he cried, addressing his prime minis- 
ter, whom he had raised from the condition of a slave 
to the position of the second person in the state; 
*^ Oleander ! let Stasimus, my much esteemed lanista, 
the chief trainer of my Quirinian Indus, be ready in 
the antichamber in half an hour ; and let a hundred of 
my guard be placed in the last tavern of the Suburra, 
nearest to the Forum, so that they may be within call 
of the pipe of Stenarchus ; and let ten of my private 
guard put on their rustic jfrocks over their armour, 
and their Phrygian caps over their helmets ; so that 
they may pass for simple clod-hoppers, or innocent 
strangers ; and let them wait with Stasimus : not the 
gladiator — my lanistUy you know. Yes, let them 
wait with Stasimus, in the hall of Arcturus. 

These directions being complete, the Emperor him- 
self assumed the ordinary plebeian costume of aBoman 
artlzan of the lowest class ; and all being prepared, 
started for the scene of action, accompanied by his 
favourite lanista, Stasimus, and followed at a little 
distance by his group of guards, in their frocks and 
Phrygian caps, straggling here and there, without 
order, like countrymen come in from Tusculimi, or 
Ostia, or Tibur, to make purchases for the festival. 
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The Emperor was in high spirits ; he was out for 
an evening's amusement ; and as they walked along^ 
he cracked his jokes with Stasimus, who laughed^ and 
laughed again at their irresistible drollery ; and struck 
his head^ and held his sides^ as much as to say^ ^^ Noy 
no^ no ! it is of no use I there is no other can joke like 
my excellent master I it is altogether irresistible I he 
is the very prince of wits I ! " And then he would take 
up the comer of his tunic, and wipe the hilarious tears 
from his cheeks, and the comers of his eyes ; and then, 
the hardly suppressed laugh would break out again 
and again, at irregular intervals, till some new comi- 
cality of his imperial entertainer would bring on a new 
paroxysm. 

In this way they made the tour of two or three of 
the ForOy Stasimus in continual convulsions of hila- 
rity; and many in the crowd looking admiringly to- 
wards the disguised Commodus, who could thus so 
enormously entertain his companion. 

At last, the Emperor began to pause before, and 
carefully examine, all the barbers' shops, which in 
that quarter of the city were pretty thick upon the 
ground, and where some sort of fun was generally 
going on; but Stasimus perceived that his august 
master was not attending to the fun so much as ex- 
amining the nature and situation of the premises; 
and, recollecting some former escapades connected 
with barbers' shops, which he thought, from certain 
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symptoms^ were about to be renewed, he ventured a 
very knowing compression of one eyelid as he looked 
towards his master, accompanying the sign with a 
deeply significant smirk ; but these expressive silent 
indications of intelligence not being responded to, 
he assumed at once a staid and deferential air, and 
waited farther and clearer indications of the imperial 
pleasure before he ventured another smile. 

The barbers' shops, which were undergoing the 
imperial scrutiny, were generally mere tabem(By or 
sheds, thrown out in front of difierent houses in 
situations likely to attract attention, and did not ap- 
pear to possess all the requisites necessary to the pro- 
ject of the moment, whatever that might be. None 
of them seemed to meet entirely the imperial appro- 
bation, till at last, in a narrow vicultis, near the Forum 
of Trajan, and leading to the suburra, the Emperor 



" Yes, Stasimus," he said, turning to his favourite 
trainer, " this must be the place : I had previously 
fixed upon it, yet thought I might find a better. But 
I cannot. There is no retreat from those tabernce — 
those wretched outbuilt sheds ; but, here, — ^here is a 
barber, who holds his state within his own house — a 
house which has moreover an outlet at the back into 
another victiSy that leads to the lower part of the 
suburra." 

*^ Exactly so, my excellent master," replied Stasi- 
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mus^ with an approving smile ; " why your Imperial- 
ness positively knows more of the ways of the city, 
high and low, than the Prastor Urbis himself." 

Commodus struck a smart blow upon the half- 
open door with a short curved stick which he carried, 
like those used by the young shepherds of Praeneste — 
which, in form, are something like the Utuus of an 
augur — and going in, beckoned the barber to a side 
room, where he soon showed him sufficient reason, in 
good current denarii, for dismissing all the customers 
who were then waiting, under pretence of news of a 
pressing nature which called him, without a moment's 
delay, to the Forum Piscarium ; thus leaving the Em- 
peror and his companion in temporary possession of his 
working dress, and all the implements of his trade. 

The scene and accessories of the intended revel being 
thus secured, the Emperor proceeded to communicate 
to his attendant a long string of directions, interlarded 
continually with such remarkably facetious commen- 
taries, that Stasimus was soon seized with another of 
his uncontrollable paroxysms of hilarity — so hearty 
that it became infectious — and the august joker found 
himself involuntarily joining in chorus, and laughing 
at his own wit as loudly as his attendant. And thus, 
both laughing together, the instructions were con- 
tinued, but interrupted more than once by such bois- 
terous merriment as positively precluded the possibility 
of discourse ; for the imperial master of the revels ac- 
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companied all the details of the scheme with such fan- 
ciful and playful drolleries^ that both were frequently 
compelled to stop and laugh it out before either could 
proceed. However, all was arranged at last; for 
Stasimus was a ready hand at such matters, and had 
been engaged in the same game before ; and had liked 
it so well that he was prepared to reconmience, con 
amove, 

Stasimus now stationed himself at the door, accord- 
ing to the Emperor's directions, and commenced blow- 
ing a small buccinay or shell-trumpet, with a kind of 
flourish, in parody of the warlike tarantantaray as 
Priscian describes it, of " the fear-inspiring tuba^ the 
trumpet of the legions. Inmiediately after the blast, 
the singularly skilful .parody of which at once ar- 
rested the attention of the passers, he announced 
with a loud voice, and with a special kind of voluble 
affectation peculiar to barbers and their attendants in 
all ages, that, in honour of the great festival of Cy- 
bele, when it was so very important that every man's 
chin should be seen to the very best advantage, that 
his master would shave or trim beards at " half-price ;" 
declaring at the same time that his patron was equally 
expert with the pecteriy the novacula, or the volsellce. 

A customer was not long in appearing; and the 
imperial barber, saluting him with great politeness, 
placed him in the sella, carefully adjusting the position 
of his head, to obtain a good view of his subject, Jike 
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a great artist, who wishes to study well the effects he 
intends to produce, before going to work. Then 
putting on the involucre, or napkin, neatly under his 
chin, with all the bustling skill of an imperator ton- 
sorum, in the leading tonsorium of a great city, and, 
lastly, stepping back a pace or two, to obtain a gene- 
ral view of his field of operations, he exclaimed, "Per 
Bacchum ! what a beard of beards ! Why, surely, 
my most excellent friend, you set up for one of the 
Greek sages; perhaps the great Magister BarhatuSy 
Socrates himself I But, recollect! Trctiycuvor/oo^m 
^iXocro^ov ov TTotci — of course you understand Greek, 
my most hairy customer; so I beg to remind you 
that a long beard does not always make a philoso- 
pher. Why, by the mane of a lion, this is a true 
harha promissa, an indication of squalor and slovenli- 
ness, unpardonable on the eve of the great festival. 
Why, it is more tremendous than the ^ squalens 
barba^ of the wounded Hector I By the Capitoline 
Jove, you have done well to come to me at last, my 
friend: why, a little longer, and this appendage 
might have reached the ground, and have struck root, 
and held you fast, turned into a tree, like the terrified 
Daphne." 

Here Stasimus burst into one of his uncontrollable 
fits of laughter at the tremendous wit of his facetious 
master, in which the customer only joined with a grim 
kind of smile ; for the joke was not altogether to his 
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fancy, and he thought the barber was making rather 
too free. 

" Come, now," continued the artistic barber, ad- 
dressing his customer in a very conciliatory tone, 
" what shall we do with this ? There is stuff enough 
for any of the fashionable styles : the three festoons 
now, would become you well ; the style in which the 
senator Balsinus trims his beard, when he goes to visit 
the beautiful Anterastylis : it would make some very 
pretty work for the pecten and vokellce ; or, shall we 
have it clean off? You have such a delicate skin, that 
it is a pity to hide an inch of it — . Body of Venus ! 
what say you?" 

" Why, since you make so much fuss about a man's 
beard, off with it, Tonsor, and say no more about it," 
cried the customer, getting impatient. 

'' Clean off?" 

" Clean as the palm of your hand." 

" Say no more, my friend — and it is done!" re- 
sponded the barber. " Stasimus ! take the best nova- 
cula from the case, and hand it to me ; but first the 
vobellce: are they sharp? Yes; there! — there! — 
there !" and the beard fell in a shower round the feet 
of the patient. " Why, friend," exclaimed the bar- 
ber ; " there is enough to stuff a cervical, — a very 
capital pillow it would make, to take home to your 
wife. Now, Stasimus, the razor ; and see, Stasimus, 
that we are not interrupted." 
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" This novacula, my friend," continued the imperial 
tonsor, scrutinizing the edge, *^ is like the north wind 
— ^it carries off all before it : beneath its advance the 
stubble of that ponderous beard will disappear as smoke 
goes up the chimney. I have given it such an exacutio, 
that a lynx could not see the edge of it." 

" Come, come, barber ; you are too loquacious," 
interrupted the customer, again becoming impatient. 
'* Shave close and have done with it." 

*' Close, did you say ? By the club of Hercules ! 
you shall have it close enough ; smooth as the bald 
crown of Scipio Africanus, or his chin, that was 
scraped three times a day by his Pelusian barber. 
Scipio Africanus, sir," continued the Emperor, as- 
suming the peculiar tone still common to loquacious 
barbers of all countries ; ** Scipio Africanus, sir, was 
the smoothest gentleman, sir — taking crown and chin 
together, sir — ^that ever was seen, sir." 

" Can't you shave without pulling my nose so 
hard?" cried the customer, at this juncture, interrupt- 
ing the rapid flow of Tonsorian eloquence. 

" Impossible, sir — utterly impossible I" replied the 
barber ; " the nose, sir, is the natural handle, sir — of 
the barber, sir : of what other use is the nose, sir — of 
what other use, sir?" 

" Ay, ay ; but do not pull so hard," cried the 
customer again. " By the pincers of Vulcan, there's 
no occasion to hold so tight. Body of Bacchus ! it's 
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a good thing that it's not loose ; or, hj my faith in the 
gods, it might come off in your hand." 

"He I ha I hillohl" cried the barber. "By the 
prophecies of Tarrutius I it's a wise man that knows 
whether his nose is fast or not. What a fearful slip ! 
abrcLSUs est — ^by the immortal gods ! — accisusi — shaved 
off as clean as a whistle !" 

And the customer, plunging furiously from his 
chair, darted wildly towards the barber, who re- 
treated, still holding the severed nose between his 
thumb and finger. Fury gleamed from the eyes of 
the victim, as the blood streamed down his face, and 
he sprang at the throat of the still retreating praxjti- 
tioner of the novacula; who avoided the impending 
grasp, however, with all the skill of an experienced 
gladiator — ^nimbly as the secutores evade the net of 
the retiarii. 

At the same moment, the guards coming suddenly 
from the inner room, pinioned the noseless sufferer ; 
and Stasimus, advancing towards him with a severe 
air, pointed to the back door, towards which the 
guards were pushing him, regardless of his struggles. 

" Yes, yes ; quite right," said Commodus, who had 
thrown himself into a chair, holding his sides with 
laughter ; " show the gentleman out at \he posticulum ; 
surely he would not show his face in the front street 
without a nose; under such circumstances privacy 
is most certainly desirable!" and the imperial joker 
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laughed till the merry tears chased each other sport- 
ively down his cheeks. 

^^ J£ you value your life," said Stasimus, in the ear 
of the still struggling sufferer ; " move te quantum 
potes : cut your stick as fast as you can ; you have no 
time to lose, I can tell you ;" and the poor, noseless 
wretch, now all trembling with alarm, cried, ^^ Which 
way? — ^which way shall I go?" 

^^ Follow your nose !" cried the facetious Emperor, 
as he tossed the severed feature towards the back 
door ; " follow your nose !" 

And the victim of the excellent joke was thrust out 
through the posticulum into the narrow and dark vicus 
at the back. 

Long and loud was the laughter, the side-aching 
laughter, of the Emperor and his trainer, in which, 
also, the private guards were permitted to join; a 
permission they indulged without stint, and the ton- 
sorium rang with the joyous chorus of reiterated 
merriment. 

" I told him," cried the facetious barber, in a deli- 
rium of hilarity, " I told him that the novacula cut 
like the north wind, and carried all before it. By the 
horses of Phaeton I I could not stop it : up it went ; 
and the barber's handle, as I named it — did you hear, 
Stasimus ? — the barber's handle, came off in my hand, 
as the careless slaves tell us when they break one of 
our most precious carchesiaJ^ And then the imperial 
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joker held his breath a moment that he might hear bis 
followers laugh at their master's drollery, tiU they 
could laugh no longer ; and then, the august cachin- 
nation itself recommenced with twofold vigour. 

At last all were fairly tired out with their hilarious 
joviality ; and, after a drink of Falernian wine, which 
Stasimus had sent one of them out to procure, the place 
was put in order for another customer. Stasimus again 
blew the buccina, and again announced the terms of 
shaving, stating this time, by the direction of his face- 
tious master, that the establishment was under the 
immediate patronage of the Emperor, and was known 
as the Tonsorium Commodianum, And another cus- 
tomer was soon lured to the trap ; and another, — and 
yet another, — till the fiin began to lose its zest 

The amateur barber was becoming fastidious. But, 
peeping over the shoulder of Stasimus, who was still 
looking out through the half open door, he espied an 
elegantly clad young man, walking mincingly along, 
picking his way with dainty care, in fear of soiling his 
embroidered sandals; and who had — irresistible attrac- 
tion I ! — a most magnificent aquiline nose, rising ma- 
jestically from the face, like the arch of the Milvian 
bridge — a truly superb feature, of nobly developed 
proportions. 

" My dearest Stasimus !" said the admiring Empe- 
ror, in an excited whisper, " I must have that nose ! 
* Crescit amor nasorum quantum ipsi nasi crescunty as 
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Juvenal says," continued the Emperor, slapping his 
favourite on the back; "I must, by the manes of 
Ovidius Naso himself, possess that nose." 

Stasimus precipitated himself in the path of the 
young exquisite, and soon persuaded him to allow 
** the favoured barber of the Emperor" to operate 
upon his silky beard, especially, as Stasimus informed 
him, that it should be done free of charge, in consider- 
ation of the great advantage the establishment would 
derive from shaving a — " a young patrician," added 
Stasimus, after a slight pause — " a young patrician of 
such distinguished appearance." And the "young 
patrician," not finding the manners and address of the 
assistant barber altogether disagreeable, entered tiie 
*^ Tonsorium Commodianum.'^^ 

" A bustling evening, noble ^ senator,' " said the 
imperial barber, taking the cue from his assistant, and 
placing his new customer in the professional chair. 
" Eh ! eh !" he continued, critically examining his cus- 
tomer ; " it is the first beard, I perceive, and a tenderly 
delicate skin, too ; such as deserves to be handled by 
the delicate fingers of a tonstrix, instead of the ruder 
hand of a tonsor : but I must do my best. Has ^ your 
honour,' " continued the tonsor, " seen the Ubelli, re- 
lating the entertainments which are to take place in 
the circus during the festival ? Per Ercle ! there will 
be some splendid combats. There are — so at least 
they say, ^honourable senator' — tiiere are, in the 
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already published libelliy the names of above twenty 
first-class gladiators, all plurimarum palmarum^ be- 
sides the celebrated Sparax, the conqueror of the 
Scythian Arsces. Ah I you may well appear sur- 
prised, noble sir ; but I can tell you it is true : and 
there are to be a hundred lions let loose, and the 
Emperor himself is to strike them down with his 
own javelin — so they say at least — ^is it not so, Stasi- 
mus?" 

" Exactly as you say, my master, as any one may 
read on the libelliy which are posted in the forum 
yonder ; and the leading gladiators have, to my know- 
ledge, been all trained at Kavenna, the best air in 
Italy to get up wind and muscle. And the yZa- 
diatoria sagina has not been spared, as I have heard 
from a quarter I can fully depend upon." 

^^ The circenses will surpass anything that has yet 
been seen," resumed the imperial tonsor, adjusting the 
involucre y and placing the concha under the chin of his 
customer. " Ay, indeed," he continued, arranging 
with fastidious care the folds of the napkin ; ^^ and in 
some of the games, I hear, there are to be scented 
fountains, as there were once in the time of the Em- 
peror Nero, only more copious, and with richer and 
rarer perfumes." 

" And," said Stasimus, taking up the subject, ** the 
podium of the great amphitheatre of Vespasian will 
be surrounded with a gold netting, as was done once 
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before, on its first completion; but this time there 
will be great bosses of amber at every knot of the 
network ; and, then, in the new amphitheatre there is 
to be a sham forest, full of ostriches, and stags, and 
Indian bulls, and wild boars, and all kinds of game ; 
and the populace will be admitted freely, to chase and 
capture them ; ay, and carry off the game, too. There 
will be famous scrambling, and shouting, and yelling ; 
heels over head ! happy go lucky ! rough and tumble ! 
and bad fortune for the hindmost. Oh ! it will be" — 
"Peace, StasimusI" cried the imperial tonsor; 
^^ why trouble the attention of an illustrious patrician 
with an account of those low plebeian vulgarities? 
Allow me to call your senatorial attention," said the 
barber, bowing respectfully, as he gave the last touches 
to the involucre y and fibulated it at the shoulder, "allow 
me to call your attention to matters more suited to your 
highness's rank. I have heard," he continued, with a 
certain delicate affectation in the tone of his voice, " I 
have heard that patrician noses (looking admiringly 
at that feature of his customer), that the patrician 
noses of our noble youth are this time not to be 
offended by the rank smell of blood that is sometimes 
80 offensive after a great number of combats; and 
that, instead of sand, as on ordinary occasions, the 
whole surface of the arena is to be covered four inches, 
some say five inches, deep with borax and cinnabar. 
And now, sir, all my preparations being complete, — 
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now, sir, for this very superior beard — this silky, 
young virgin beard. By Juno ! it must be handled 
daintily, gently as Zephyr caresses the locks of Flora. 
I presume that your senatorial highness keeps this 
day as a festival — ^the true beginning of manhood — 
as is the custom ; and that your excellence will de- 
vote his first beard to some tutelary deity, as the de- 
vout always do. Perhaps my honoured client will 
enclose it in a box mounted in pearls, as the Emperor 
Nero did, and offer it to Jupiter Capitolinus." 

^^ I shall follow the custom," replied the young ex- 
quisite, with a slight and delicate lisp in his voice, 
" but more modestly. It is, however, rather late to 
sacrifice my beard now, as the youth-offering, al- 
though it has never been shaved." 

" Not at all, my noble patrician," replied the impe- 
rial barber, preparing his razor with careful precision ; 
" not at all : it is quite a matter of choice. The Em- 
peror Augustus, of sacred memory, shaved his first 
beard at twenty-four; the imperial Caligula at twenty : 
it is quite immaterial, I assure your equestrian excel- 
lence. You see, most excellent sir, men's beards are 
of different qualities, and different times of growth. 
There is your Ahenobarbus, for instance, he is always 
late with his beard ; while the Sphenopogon, on the 
other hand — he with a swallow-tailed beard — is ge- 
nerally early with his hairy offering. Your Barbula- 
tus, again, is rather later ; and then your Imberbis, 
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by the locks of Hyacinth I he must shave his head. If 
he wishes to make his offering worth having." 

** Have you heard, noble sir," resumed the barber, 
after a pause, "that the Emperor himself, as It Is 
whispered about the palace. Intends to appear as one 
of the gladiators ?" 

" By the darkness of Nix, the mother of Folly !" 
replied the young exquisite, " he Is foolish enough for 
anything ; and they say delights In slaying antagonists 
who are only allowed leaden swords to defend them- 
selves with; and" — 

"Perdition catch whoever jogged my elbow !1" 
cried the Imperial barber. ** Here is this gentleman's 
splendid nose ! come off between my fingers !" 

Before the furious exquisite could spring from his 
seat upon the author of the " accident," he was hurried 
backwards by the guards ; who sprang upon him, and 
pushed him out, like his predecessors, through the 
posticulum. 

And then, the Emperor threw himself Into the sella 
just vacated by the unfortimate customer, to enjoy a 
loud, hearty, and final laugh ; for he was getting tired 
of the sport. But he had not indulged his last fit of 
merriment many seconds, when a loud knocking was 
heard at the back door. 

" Open gently, Stasimus," said the Imperial tonsor, 
"there will be more sport if he wants to come in 
again." 

VOL. r. E 
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And the sounds of a loud altercation were heard 
between the trainer and the last customer. 

"What is all this stulti loquium about? What 
does the mario want now ?" inquired the Emperor. 

" The gentleman wants his nose," replied Stasimus5 
scarcely able to control his laughter, "to take to a 
surgeon in the Suburra, who undertakes, as he says, to 
repair that sort of thing, when taken in time." 

" Give it to him, by all means," replied the Em- 
peror, picking up a nose. " Wrap this in a piece of 
Claudian papyrus, and let him take it, with our best 
wishes for its speedy restoration ;" and again he re- 
sumed his interrupted laugh, as the back door closed. 

But the knocking was soon repeated : it was the 
exquisite again. " You have given me the wrong 
nose ! " cried the victim, with a doleful, nasal twang, 
that excited the mirth of the imperial party to the 
highest pitch. " You have given me the wrong 
nose!" 

" Let him take his choice !" shouted the facetious 
barber, with another burst of laughter; "let him 
take his choice ! there are plenty of them. But, ano- 
ther time, Stasimus," he continued, in a mock serious 
tone, " another time we must not have this confusion 
— we must have these confounded noses ticketed and 
numbered." 

This last sally of the joyous wit of the imperial 
tonsor drew forth a general peal of loud hilarity from 
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Stasimus and the guards, that fairly shook the walls 
of the tonsorium ; for they were all fonny fellows, and 
their fancies were thoroughly tickled ; and, shouting 
and laughing with joyous merriment, they accompa- 
nied their patron and master back to the palace, and 
made a night of it. 



The little party assembled in the rooms of the 
archaeological surgeon loudly applauded his story, as 
usual ; indeed his reputation for story-telling was so 
thoroughly established among his friends, that they 
were always amused by impulse, whether his narra- 
tives were really entertaining or not. There was a 
genial something in his manner, and an expressive 
piquancy in his Gallic gesticulation, that made you 
fancy there must be fiin even when there was none. 

" And pray," said the Englishman, who had been 
delighted with the mixture of broad farce and erudi- 
tion with which the little discourse concluded, " pray 
inform us on what grounds you stated that this 
capital historiette, in which fancy and learning are so 
charmingly blended, will never now be published?" 

** Because," replied the surgeon, bowing very low 
to the compliment of the Englishman, " because I 
have reason now to be very much discontented with 
my garnish of erudition, as you term it, which is inac- 
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curate^ if nothing more ; and because I have^ since it 
was written^ examined the nature of the authorities 
upon which the anecdote itself is founded, which has 
been so readily admitted into your delightful Gold- 
smith's charming though slight sketch of the Roman 
history; and I have found those authorities insuiBScient. 

** You must all know, if you call up your numis- 
matic knowledge (and I believe we are all general 
archseologists to some small extent), that it is on the 
coins of Hadrian that we find the portrait of the first 
bearded Emperor. From whatever cause the beard was 
assumed by that prince — ^whether in imitation of the 
Greek philosophers, or to hide scars in his neck, as 
others assert — ^is unimportant to our inquiry. It is suf- 
ficient that Hadrian recommenced the system of wear- 
ing the beard after it had been abandoned by the Bo- 
mans nearly five hundred years. That the fashion, set 
by imperial authority, soon became general, we know 
from the evidence of busts of private individuals, and 
the coins of succeeding Emperors. Antoninus Pius, 
and his successor, Marcus Aurelius, both wore the 
beard ; and the custom was continued by Commodus, 
as proved by all his coins and medals. 

" The custom, which had been the fashion of the 
court ever since the reign of Hadrian, had doubtless 
become nearly universal in the time of Commodus, as 
in fact all the monuments of the period tend to prove. 
Therefore, the professional pursuits of the barber at. 
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that epochs in so much as shaving was concerQed, must 
have hecome ohsolete, and simk in abeyance. THey 
had, in fact, for the time, merged into that of hair- 
dresser, whether of the head or chin ; for, in the por- 
traits of Commodus, on his coins, we always find, as 
on other similar monuments of that epoch, that the 
beard is as carefully crimped, curled, and trimmed as 
the hair. 

*^ After coming to these conclusions, from the study 
of an extensive series of monuments, I next examined 
the authority for the anecdote just related, which oc- 
curs in the collection of biographies of the Boman 
Emperors, from Hadrian to the death of Carinus, by 
the six writers known as the scriptores Historic^ Au- 
gust(B. Among these Aelius Spartianus (by some 
thought to be the same as Lampridius,) is generally 
considered to be the author of the Life of Commodus, 
and I found that he flourished as late as the time of 
Constantine, at which period the custom of shaving 
was resumed. I therefore come to the conclusion 
that, although many details collected by the said 
Spartianus respecting the life and habits of Commo- 
dus may have been taken from cotemporary records, 
he has nevertheless dressed up others after his own 
fancy ; and on the subject of the tyrant's fondness for 
mixing with the populace, and intermeddling in their 
pursuits, he has doubtless embroidered the shaving 
anecdote ; painting it from traits of life and manners 
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prevalent in his own day, with that disregard of 
anachronism which characterizes the writers of his 
epoch. 

*^ Another anachronism in regard to the beard ques- 
tion is still more strikingly apparent," continued the 
surgeon, " in relation to the Emperor himself, ^ who,' 
as the Constantinean writer narrates, ^ was in such 
continual terror of assassination, that he dared not 
trust any barber to shave him ; but burnt off his beard 
to avoid the imagined danger.' This assertion of Spar- 
tianus being utterly disproved by the fact, which we 
all know from an unbroken series of monuments, that 
from the time of the first appearance of his beard, to 
his death, so far from shaving it or burning it off, he 
always had it ostentatiously dressed with the greatest 
care, and the most laborious neatness." 

*^ Bahl" cried the Spanish poet, " I wish we had 
not asked for the critical analysis : it has destroyed all 
the illusion of the picture. At the close of the nar- 
ration, I felt myself in the midst of old Rome, and 
among its betunicked plebs and betoga'd patricians, 
mingling with the crowds, in its porticoes, and basilicas, 
and fora ; but the vision is dispelled. The graphic 
scene just conjured up by our friend has been de- 
stroyed by the searching criticism to which it has 
been subjected by its own inventor ! All this archaBo- 
logical research is certainly destroying, as well as 
creating ; and in this instance it has extracted all life 
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and semblance of reality from a vivid and striking pic- 
ture one would have long dwelt upon with interest ; 
and it is doing its work of disenchantment in other 
and more important regions both of history and art." 

^[ But," said the English archaeologist, " if the re- 
searches of our friend have cleared even the monster 
Commodus from a single unjust imputation, surely 
more has been gained than lost." 

*^ I fear that, by pursuing a scrutiny of the past as 
searchingly in all the details of that depraved career, 
the list of enormities are more likely to be doubled 
than lightened," replied the Spaniard. 

" And yet," said the surgeon, in conclusion, exhi- 
biting a noble medallion of that sovereign, which he 
was in the act of putting back into his cabinet, " who 
can look upon those noble features, and believe him 
the demon that he is painted by his historians?" 
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